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ABSTRACr 

The three major goals for a program review are: (1) 
the generation of information by and for the school community on the 
status of the school's program; (2) the implementation of a model for 
improvement that includes diagnosis followed by external review 
followed by planning; and (3) the focusing of the school community on 
improvement, specifically in relation to the quality ciiteria. The 
program review process described in this handbook focuses on the 
extent to which the school curriculum, instructional methodologies, 
and school-wide organization strategies contribute to a high-quality 
education program for each student. The quality criteria used in 
program review address the two major aspects of a school 
program — curriculum, and the school-wide policies, practices, and 
procedures that shape and support instruction. Curriculum criteria 
have been developed for: (1) Bnglish/languaae arts; (2) mathematics; 
(3) science; (4) history-social science; (5) visual and performing 
arts; and (6) vocational-technical education. The school-wide 
criteria include: (1) students* paths through high school; (2) 
integrated skills; (3) instructional practices; (4) students with 
special needs; (5) the improvement processes; and (6) culture of the 
school. (JD) 
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This guide 9 Handbook for Conducting a Secondary 
Progi— Review , is to be used in conjunction with 
the Secondary School Program Quality Criteria 
document. It is designed to assist members of a 
program review team in conducting a program review* 
and school staff and parents in conducting a self- 
study in preparation for a formal review. The 
program review process is designed to evaluate the 
effects of curriculum* instructional methodologies ^ 
and effectiveness strategies on students; guide the 
development of an assistance plan; and provide a 
model for a school* s self-study. 

The handbook is divided into three chapters. 
Chapter I describes the methodology and procedures 
to be used in a program review; the determination of 
the quality of a school curriculum and instructional 
program by means of a set of standards; and the 
means by which suggestions for increasing the 
effectiveness of the instructional program might 
be developed. Chapter II describes the quality 
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criteria and contains cautions for reviewers about 
the use of the criteria in diagnosing the quality of 
the school program. Chapter III describes how the 
transaction between the reviewing team and the 
school results in an assistance plan for improving 
the program offered to the students. 

Appendix A contains the quality criteria* and 
Appendix B contains a guide to be used by schools in 
conducting a self-study. All schools scheduled for 
a program review will complete a self-study prior to 
their review. It is hoped that other schools will 
find this guide useful as they assess the quality of 
their program during their planning process. 

Both state and federal laws mandate the 
periodic review of schools receiving special funding 
through the consolidated application. It is hoped, 
however* that all schools* regardless of funding, 
will find the program review beneficial in their 
efforts to provide high-quality education for all 
students. 
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CHAPTER I; THE PROGRAM REVIEW PROCESS 
General Overview 



What Is • Quality Program Review? 

A 8chool*s quality program review Is a process 
through which the effectiveness of the curriculum, 
Instructional program , and schoolwlde organizational 
strategies Is diagnosed by means of a set of stan- 
dards that describe a high-quality school program. 
Am the result of this process » Judgments can be made 
about the effect of the school program on the 
students at the school* The review, conducted by a 
ream of educators not employed by the school dis- 
trict , typically occurs once every three years. 
Information about the school's program and Its 
effect on the students Is gathered by this visiting 
team primarily through observation of Instruction; 
Interviews with teachers, students, administrators, 
other Instructional staff, and parents; and thi^ 
review of pertinent documents. The team members 
then compare the Information they receive with the 
quality standards to determine the extent to which 
the program received by the student matches the 
descriptions of a high-quality program. 

The program review process yields Information 
that Is essential to the effective development of 
the school's curriculum and Instruct^.onal program — 
Information about what Is working well and why and 
what should be changedr Program review Is a 
valuable part in each school program Improvement 
cycle of planning. Implementing^ evaluating, and 
modifying the planned program. 



Purpose of the Program Review 

The primary purpose of program review is to 
Improve the quality of curriculum and Instructloa; 
it is a me^AS for developing and sustaining a 
high-quellty educational program for all students . 
For the s.:hool staff and parents, the review is a 
period in which to observe and discuss the effec- 
tiveness of the programs received by the students. 
The imaedlate benefits of this process are the 
decisions and plans to make specific improvements in 
the curriculum, inot ructional methodologies 
that impart that curriculum, and schoolwlae 
organizational functi.'>ns that support instruction. 

The three major goals for a program review are: 

• The generation of information by and for 
the school community on the status of the 
school's program 

• The implementation of a model for improve- 
ment that includes diagnosi followed by 
external review followed by planning 

• The focusing of the school community on 
improvement, specifically in relation to the 
quality criteria 
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The goals are accoapllshed when a school goes 
through the three phases of a program review, In- 
cluding the self -study that Is carried out by the 
school coMiunlty prior to the visit of an external 
review teas; an In^ ^slve visit by an external 
review teas, Indud ^ review of the findings of 
the self-study; and planning for Improvement, In 
which the combined findings of the self-study and 
the external review team are used. 

The Scope of the Program Review 

The progiam review process described In this 
handbook focuses on the extent to which t'.. school 
curriculum, Instructional methodologies, ano school- 
wide organisational strategies contribute toward a 
high-quality educational program for each student. 

The ((Uallty criteria used In program review 
address the two major aspects of a school progrp — 
curriculum, or what Is being taught; and the scl ol 
wide policies, practices, and procedures that s apt. 
and support Instruction. Curriculum criteria h \ve 
been developed for the following subjects: 

• English/Language Arts 

• Mathematics 

• Science 

• Hlstory-Sodal Science 

• Foreign Language 

• Visual and Performing Arts 

• Vocatlonal-Technlcal Education 

The schoolwlde criteria Include: 

• Students* Path 3 Through High School 

• Integrated Skills 

• Instructional Practices 



• Students with Special Keeds 

• The Improvement Procesties 

• The Culture of the School 

The Program R ^- ^ ew Team 

The r.ogram review team J« made up of three 
to sever educato' s who hav«± been certified by 
the Cal fornla Sf ate Department of Education as 
quallf 1^ ' revlewp s. Reviewers are selected for 
their A.nc led^ , of curriculum. Instructional 
methoc /Iwgles and special programs, as well as for 
their mtst' idlng Interpersonal skills. Typically, 
they re ceachers, departmental chairpersons, 
coun ^oT' ^ principals, or coordlnatorc/dlrectors 
.^v-ructlon from school districts. Institutions 
f >her education, offices of county superlnten- 
, of schools, or, In some cases, the community, 
.ne majority of the team members, Including the lead 
reviewer, must be from outside the school district 
that Is requesting the review. Reviewers work 
together usiiig the quality criteria to guide them In 
(1) gathering Information about the school* s program 
ani the effects of the program on students; (2) 
f 0 nnlng a point of lew about the workings of the 
school as they see it; and (3) developing a report 
-o the school that Inc. ade i findings, suggestions 
for Increasing the effectiveness of the program, and 
recognition of the program's strengths. 

Review Strategy 

The review strategy Is based on the quality 
criteria contained In Appendix A of this handbook. 
Through a combination of observations of the 
Instructional program and Its Impact on students, 
interviews with students and staff at the school , 
and documented evidence p: seated to the program 



review team, the reviewers develop an understanding 
of the nature of the school program and its current 
effectiveness* Then, by comparing this understand* 
ing with i.he high-quality standards of thn quality 
criteria, the reviewers can determine the kinds 
of changes that should occur to increase the 
ef f^'jctiveness of the program. 

Establishing an understanding of the school 
program requires an organized effort. The under- 
standing is developed by having a clear idea of the 
school curriculum; by observing individual students 
through a case study approach; by analyzing a 
broader sample of current students* work; by summing 
up the comments of the instructional staff, the 
counseling staff, and the students themselves as to 
the students* current and past activities; and by 
reviewing instructional and management material used 
throughout the school* These observations are 
supplemented by discussions with staff, students, 
and parents* This knowledge forms the basis for the 
reviewers* Judgments of the effects of instruction 
on the students. 

As the reviewers begin to understand what is 
happening for the students, they also seek to find 
out what processes at the school have contributed to 
what is actually occurring. The reviewers seek 
explanations from the school staff members as to why 
they do things as they do, how curriculum decisions 
are made, where the instructional program comes 
from, how it is supported and improved , how plans 
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are implemented, and so on. This analysis forms the 
basis of the reviewers' suggestions for improving 
instruction and guides the development of the 
assistance plan. 

As the reviewers complete the review, a report 
of findings is prepared and shared with selected 
staff members and the principal . These staff 
members are referred to as key pi ers. (The role 
of the key planner e^ill be discussed further in 
this handbook.) The report provides two types of 
findings: (1) the extent to which the quality of 
each aspect of the reviewed program matches the 
standard of the quality criteria; and (2) iden- 
tification of areas that appear to be ready for 
improvement. 

After the initial report of findings is shared, 
a final report is prepared in concert with the key 
planners. It includes concrete su^'gestions for 
improving or sustaining the effectiveness of the 
instructional program and recognizes practices of 
high quality* In developing suggestions, the 
reviewers identity areas ready for improvement and 
indicate how the improvement process at the school 
can be used to enhance or sustain program quality. 
Local , county , regional , and state resources are 
also considered in the development of the assistance 
plans . High-quality programs and practices are 
noted in this section of the report entitled 
"Recognition of Program Strengths." 



Preparation for the Program Review 



For the goals of program review to be realized, 
reviewers and school personnel must recognize their 
responsibilities for ensuring that the review 
process is a means for developing and sustaining a 
high-quality educational program for each student at 
the school* The major responsibilities are shared 
by both the reviewers and the school community and 
fall into three categories: preparing for the 
review, conducting the review, and assisting after 
the diagnostic portion of the review. 

Major Responsibilities of the School Community 

While the team of reviewers is responsible for 
learning as much as possible about the program 
within a limited period of time, the school commu- 
nity is responsible for making sure that the team 
is gaining accurate and complete information about 
the program* A school community prepares for the 
program review by conducting a required self -study. 
A thorough study of the curriculum offered and the 
schoolwlde strategies that support the delivery of 
that curriculifli will enable the members to know how 
well their program is working and why* Vith this 
knowledge the school community will be able to 
assist the reviewers in gathering accurate informa* 
tion about the program so that the findings of the 
review, especially the suggestions for Increasing 
the effectiveness of the instructional program, will 
be complete* (NOTE: For further Information on 
conducting the self -study, see Appendix B.) 

The major responsibilities of the staff, 
parents, and community members involved in a program 
review are: 
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• To know the curriculum, planned instruc- 
tional program, and schoolwide organiza- 
tional strategies and their effect on the 
students and the paths they take through 
school 

s To be familiar with the program review 
process and the quality criteria 

s To be involved as individuals; as members of 
departments , counseling , or administrative 
staffs; and as & school's total staff in 
Identifying the program's strengths and 
areas in need of improvement in relation 
to the program review quality criteria by 
determining which activities are working 
well and which are not 

s To be ready to share fhls knowledge with the 
review team and to be able to direct re- 
viewers to the Information they need to 
fulfill their responsibilities 

The key planners, a group of representative 
adults involved in the instructional program, are 
responsible for establishing a link between the 
review team and the school conmunlty. They share 
information with the review team in a way that 
enhances the development of a complete and cohesive 
picture of the school's curriculum and instructional 
programs . 

The principal and the key planners assist the 
school community and reviewers in all aspects of the 
program review. They also serve as leaders in the 
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school's self-study process and assist the team in 
Its Information-gathering efforts during the meeting 
held to prepare for the review and in other formal 
and informal ongoing meetings. Their respoasibil- 
ities also include (1) in a collaboration with the 
review team, developing suggestions into assistance 
plans; and (2) providing leadership roles in the 
school's Implementation of these plans after the 
team leaves. (The selection of key planners is 
discussed beginning on page 6 of this document.) 

Major Responsibilities of the Reviewers 

The review team is generally responsible 
for learnin,^ as much about the program as can be 
learned in a limited period of time, comparing those 
perceptions with the quality criteria, and providing 
feedback to the school community on the effective- 
ness of the program. In order to do this 
successfully, members of the review team must: 

• Review thoroughly the curriculum frameworks, 
handbook materials, and literature related 
to the curricular areas to be reviewed. 

• Review thoroughly the model curriculum 
standards for these areas of concentrated 
review. 



Procedures for 



Appropriate information can be obtained from 
the complex setting of a secondary school by the use 
of methodology that is broad in scope yet thorough. 
Information about curriculum must be combined with 
knowledge about the organizational structure and the 
people involved, including the function of each 



• Be fully conversant with the quality cri- 
teria and the process of the program review. 

• Conduct the review thoroughly enc jh for 
the development of a clear and accurate 
understanding of the effectiveness of the 
instructional program. 

• Use that knowledge to make workable 
suggestions for increasing or sustaining the 
effectiveness of the program. 

• Put aside ari/ bias toward a particular 
program or method. 

• Use the school performance report and the 
self-study findings to facilitate discus- 
sions with the school staff and parents. 

• Be able to inform the school of the team's 
understanding of the current effectiveness 
of the instructional program. 

• Recognize and support the program improve- 
ment efforts of the school community. 



the Program Review 



department , counseling services , special programs , 
and other specific services that contribute to the 
students' experience in the school. The methods 
used in gathering information about the program, as 
described previously, ensure that the review will be 
thorough and consistent. 
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This section describes the steps needed to 
cerry out a review: making the arrangements, 
contacting the school, preparing for the program 
review, and conducting the program review* Although 
Instructions are directed toward the lead reviewer, 
they can easily be adapted for use by school 
personnel responsible for coordinating the review* 

Making the Arrangements 

Scheduling, mailing of materials, and arranging 
the liaison between reviewers and the school dis- 
trict take place at the local level* Most districts 
will be affiliated ^^th other districts with which 
they share personnel to provide a pool of trained 
Independent persons required for review teams* Most 
offices of county superintendents of schools provide 
coordination services to assist districts in the 
formation of consortium or other types of affilia- 
tion* Although there will be a variety of such 
arrangements, for simplicity the existence of a 
consortium of districts and of a person designated 
to coordinate review activities in the consortium 
are presumed* Note: The reader must adapt what is 
discussed here to the circumstances of the district 
being reviewed* 

The team leader's involvement with the review 
of a particular school is initiated by the review 
coordinator* The coordinator will orient the 
lead reviewer to the procedures being used in the 
consortium, materials and in-service training the 
school's staff has received, and responsibilities 
for contacting district and school personnel* 

ContaciLlng the School 

Consistent with consortium procedures, the lead 
reviewer will telephone the school's principal to 



S£!t up the review* This call, usually made two 
months before the review, should cover the following 
topics: 

• Confirmation of schedule of events — times 
and dates of visits to the school by the 
lead and the full team 

• Information the school should send to tae 
reviewers ahead of time 

• Information the school will receive ahead of 
time and how to get it 

• Proposal of an agenda for the "review 
preparation meeting" by the reviewers, the 
principal, and key planners 

• Curriculum areas selected by the school on 
which the review will focus 

• Procedures used by the school in preparing 
the self-study 

• Procedures used by the team before, during, 
and after the review 

• Clarification of any concerns or questions 

Discuss the selection of the k.ey planners * The 
lead reviewer should discuss the selection of the 
key planners with the principal during the initial 
call to the school* As a part of the school's 
preparation activities, the principal selects a 
group of individuals to be directly Involved with 
the process of program review during the self-study 
and the visit to the school* The most Important 
criterion in the selection of the key planners is 
that they are familiar with and play a significant 



part la the school's currlcular and Instructional 
laproveaant process. These Individuals will work 
collaboratively with the review team to facilitate 
the ease in which the review Is conducted and the 
results are reported. The key planners usually 
nuaber froa six to ten persons and may be selected 
from a wide range of adults Involved In the school's 
program: teachers, departmental chairpersons, 
coordinators of the program, curriculum committee 
chairpersons , resource or specialist teachers , or 
any other ol' the school's staff members who are a 
significant part of the school's planning process. 
District personnel, school site council chair- 
persons, other committee or PTA chairpersons, and 
parents who are knowledgeable about the school's 
program may be Included, The departmental chair- 
persons of the curriculum areas selected for 
intensive review must be selected as key planners. 

Preparing for the Program Review 

A successful program review depends on thorough 
preparation by the review team. In addition to 
completing the necessary arrangements, the team will 
read, study, and discuss a variety of materials 
before the initial meeting with the school prlrclpal 
and school planners. Some of these materials will 
be obtained through the consortium coordinator, 
while others will be obtained directly from the 
school. The basic set of materials Includes: 

e State Department of Education Handbook for 
Conducting a Secondary Program Review 

s State Department of Education Secondary 
Program Review Training Henual 

e State Department of Education Model 
Curriculum Standards 
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s Currlcular assessment results, statements 
of goals, statements of expectations, books 
in use, reading lists, and other items as 
determined by the school and the district 

s School plan 

s Summary statements of the school self- 
study 

s School performance report 

s Logistic information: maps, schedules, 
staff roster, and so on 

Study the curriculum materials . The materials 
prepare! by the State Department of Education 
Include the Model Curriculum Standards and state 
curriculum frameworks and handbooks , These 
materials will provide the background standards for 
use in the difoussions between the review team and 
the school' s planners on curriculum Issues, In 
addition, the review of the curriculum packet will 
help the team in the analysis of the school's 
curriculum and in the formulation of suggestions 
likely to have good results for the school. 

Study the school self-study summary . The 
results of the self-study, along with the curriculum 
materials sent to the reviewers by the school, will 
provide the team a basic understanding of the 
curriculum being offered by the school and its 
impact on the students, as perceived by the school. 

The reviewers will analyze the self-study and 
the curriculum materials, comparing them with the 
quality criteria and the expectations conveyed by 
the previously mentioned set o.f materials. The 
purpose is to identify the Issues that should be 
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discussed at the meeting to be held to prepare for 
the ravlav* 

In preparing for ''he discussion on curriculum, 
revlavars should ask themselves the following 
questions: 

a What Is the common core of learning taught 
to every student? 

a Are there major gap^ In the curriculum for 
some students or for all students? 

a How are the skills of Interpretation, 
Inference, problem solving, evaluation, 
and other higher-order thinking skills 
Incorporated across currlcular areas? 

a How are the skills of reading, writing, 
speaking, listening, calculating, and 
learning developed and Integrated Into the 
curriculum and Instructional practices 
across all currlcular areas? 

a What kinds of expectations are held for the 
students? 

a How are students guided through course 
offerings so that their learning 
opportunities are maximised? 

Anawerlng these questions will help clarify 
soma of the Issues and, by providing an Indication 
of strengths and weaknesses to be confirmed by 
observation and Interview, serve to guide the team 
as It begins Its Investigations, 

Study the school performance report * The 
Information on tha achool performance report 
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provides an essential context for the review In that 
It Includes Indices of th^a impact of the school's 
program on the students prior to and after the 
review* The data in the school performance report 
will help the reviewers make use of what they a:e 
discovering about the school's program. The school 
performance report has two parts. The first part, 
produced from data compiled by the state, covers (1) 
student enrollment in courses, giving an indication 
of the number of college-bound students and the 
rigor of the courses they are taking; (2) the result 
of the twelfth grade California Assessment Program 
tests over a three-year span; and (3) data about 
dropout rates and absenteeism. The second part, 
prMuced locally, includes information on: 

1. The quality of the instructional program 

2. The nature of the learning environment 

3. The amount and quality of writing and 
homework 

4. The number and types of books read 

5. The community's support and parental 
participation 

6. Awards and recognition achieved by 
students, teachers, or the school 

7. Students' participation in extracurric- 
ular activities 

b. The nature and quality of support for 
students with special needs 

Given the extent of the overlap between the 
elements o. the local school performance report and 



th« program review criteria, particularly Items 1, 
2, and 8 from the preceding list, a substantial part 
of the report nay be Included In the school's 
•elf-study. 

The school performance report and the self- 
study, reviewed together, will place the program 
tcvlew In a context of time, set the stage for the 
visit, and help reviewers understand what they %d.ll 
be learning while at the school. 



Read the school plan . A careful review of 
the school plan. Including the discussion of the 
school budget and especially those curriculum areas 
selected for in-'depth review, helps the reviewers 
understand what the school's priorities arc, what 
the planned program is to accomplish, and how It 
will be accomplished* 



Conducting the Program Review 



Review Preparation Meeting with the Sthool's 
Planners 

The meeting held to prepare for the revlev 
taV^i place th^ day before the review* The purpose 
of this meeting is to establish a common understand- 
ing among reviewers, the principal, key planners, 
and appropriate district Ptaff of what to expect 
during the review. Ttie meeting Is chaired by the 
lead reviewer. The lead reviewer and the principal 
should discuss In advance the purpose, roles, and 
process of the meeting. The agenda should Include 
the following Items: 

• School background . The principal briefs 
the team on the historical and social 
context of the school. Recent events that 
have had a significant Impact on the 
school's life are described. 

• Program review backgrou nd* The l^ad re- 
viewer briefs school staff on the history 
and purpose of program review. The basic 
review methodology Is explained and the 
roles of the team members are clarified. 
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• Self-study discussion . This in the most 
substar^tlal Item on the agenda and usually 
requires the most time. The discussion 
should move through five steps: 

1. Discussion of the highlights ot the 
curriculum documents , the local mate- 
rials , the model curriculum standards , 
and the program quality criteria 
provided by the State Department of 
Education 

2. Discussion of the schoo^ 3 self-study 
process. Including the results of the 
self-study In selected areas of the 
curriculum 

General discussion of the curriculum 
offered by the school and specific 
discussion of the two or mure curriculum 
areas selected by the school for review 

4 . Discussion of Issues identified by the 
review team 

2? 



5. Establlshnent of expectations for the 
curriculum focus and strategy of the 
review 

If the local vlev as to curriculum 
differs substantially from the view con- 
tained In the quality criteria or the 
model curriculum standards , the differ- 
ences should be discussed. From this 
discussion should come a shared understand- 
ing of how curriculum differences will be 
managed during the review. Note: Because 
the criteria and standards were developed 
with the help of major state and national 
curriculum organizations, representatives of 
local districts, and eminent scholars, 
substantive differences should be rare. 

School plan . The plan is discussed in 
order to determine bow agreements about 
curricuJ>ar instructional methodologies, the 
school's goals, and other issues were de- 
veloped and are expected to be Implemented • 

Scbpol performance report . The school 
planners and the review team discuss their 
interpretation of the data and information 
in the report, including past trends and 
future aspirations. The diagnostic values 
of data are discussed as to what areas are 
to be focused on and what strategy is to be 
used. 

Agreemfei:t on strategy and focus . Next , 
agreement is reached on the basic strategy 
the team will follow and f.he areas where 
an in*deprh look would most likely be 
productive. 



• Schedule of events . Final scheduling and 
logistics are vorked out. 



Introductory Meeting with the School's Staff 
(OptionaXy 

If principal and key planners believe it 

would be advantageous to the review process, 
arrangements can be made for a short, Informal meet- 
ing of the school staff and the reviewers prior 
to the beginning of classes on the first morning of 
review. During this meeting the reviewers would: 

• Share the purpose of the review. 

- Compare the school program with the 
quality criteria to determine the 
effectiveness of the instructional 
program. 

~ Recognize the program's strengths. 

- Hake suggestions for increasing he 
effectiveness of the instructional 
program. 

• Alert staff members to the procedures that 
will be followed, 

- Observation in each classroom included 
in the review, including informal discus- 
sions with students and staff members and 
review of students' work 

- In-depth review of the instructional 
program received by a. sample of students 
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- Group interviews with teachers, counsel- 
ors, support staff, paraprofesslonals , 
counclls/coamilttees , parents, and the 
district's office staff, as appropriate 

- Review of curriculum materials, the 
results of the self-study, student 
achievement and other outcome data, 
schoolwlde policies and procedures, and 
the school plan 

* Report of findings snd suggestions 
The Case Study Approach 

Am previously mentioned, the secondary school 
setting is a complex one for students as well as 
staff* To facilitate the ease with which a clear 
picture of the students* path through school is 
obtained, the review team will include a small 
sample of students as part of a case study* Through 
studying the activities and programs of the selected 
students, reviewers intend to get a firsthand look 
at how all the elements of the secondary school 
setting come together for the student. From this 
vantage point the reviewer can determine what, out 
of all the programs have to offer, is actually 
received by the student* Further, the case study 
provides Information on what effects the curriculum, 
instructional methodologiec , and organisational 
strategies have on stude.. :s* learning* And, 
finally, through these case studies the reviewer 
will be able to make some projections about how the 
student's total program will come together by the 
time of graduation* 

Conversation? %ilth students who are part of the 
case study occur over the course of the review* 
They begin on the first day and provide an initial 
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glimpse of the school through the language and 
experience of the student* As more of the program 
unfolds during the course of the review, the 
students %d.ll be called on again to offer additional 
information and perceptions to the reviewers* The 
object of these interviews is to learn as uuch as 
possible about the students* activities from the 
time they arrive at school until they leave, 
including extracurricular activities* Students are 
expected to describe daily activities rather than 
merely answer questions* 

The reviewer will receive a copy of each 
student's daily schedule so that he or she can 
observe as many of the student's classes as possible 
during the course of the review* A general impres- 
sion of the effect of the school on the student and 
the path he or she chooses can be formed from these 
observations* Additional information should include 
pertinent background information on the student, 
teachers' names , extracurricular activities 3 and 
other activities that occupy the student's time* 

After the initial student interviews and during 
visits to the classrooms, the reviewer will con- 
tinually relate what the student is doing to the 
program goals and objectives , course outlines , 
curriculum guides, and the student's own goals and 
future plans* During this process reviewers will 
again interview and continue to observe the selected 
students to help complete the picture* 

Visits to the Classroom 

The reviewers work with the school staff to 
ensure that all appropriate classrooms are visited 
and that resource specialist rooms, learning labora- 
tories, media centers, and other areas where regular 
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and special learn % activities occur are visited 
when appropriate* 

Through classroom observation the reviewers 
gather Information about how the curriculum, 
Instn^rtlonal methods, and organizational strategies 
operate In the classroom setting. Such observation 
can also provide Insight Into the effects of staff 
development 9 Instructional support , and planning 
activities* On entering the classroom, reviewers 
should spend a few minutes observing what Is happen- 
ing , remembering that th^ are forming an Initial 
picture rather than making a Judgment; that each 
Impression will need to be verified through further 
observation and Informal Interviews as well as 
through other sources; and that first Impressions 
may be influenced by personal bias. 

Questions that might be asked Include the 
following: 

o What are the students doliig? Receiving 
Instruction? Applying skills? Synthesl;slng 
and evaluating Information? Waiting? 
Causing a disturbance? 

o How Is the classroom being managed? Is It 
conducive to learning? Academically 
focused? Is Instructional time wasted? 

o What Is the range of activities — from 
acquisition of knowledge to higher-level 
learning skills? 

o How Is assistance being provided? 

o How much time do the students spend on the 
assigned activity? Do they know what to do? 
Are homework assignments done In class? 




o How do students apply the skills being 
learned? 

o In what ways are students with special n^eds 
participating In the classroom activities? 

o To what extent are Instructional settings 
varied according to the needs of the student 
<;nd/or what is to be learned? 

NOTE: Classroom observation Includes Informal 
Interviews with students and staff. 

Interviews 

The basic Information gained through classroom 
observation Is verified, clarified, and expanded 
through Interviews, which help the reviewers 
understand the hlstox/ and the essentials of the 
program. 

By using what Is known about the curriculum and 
Instructional program thus far, reviewers can 
conduct both Informal and formal group Interviews. 
Examples of Informal Interviews Include asking 
questions of the students and teachers In the 
classroom and talking wJth counselors and parapro- 
fesslonals, with students, with teachers In the 
faculty lounge, and so forth. Formal group Inter- 
views , conducted with teachers , departmental 
chairpersons, councils/ committees , and support 
staff, serve several major purposes: 

o Verifying Information obtained from other 
sources 

o Collecting Information that has not been 
gathered from other sources 



• Resolving conflicts apparent in information 
collected 

• Giving opportunities to share past experi- 
ences , current perceptions, or future 
plans that might otherwise remain unknown 

• Offering an opportunity to ask questions of 
the team of reviewers 

The group Interview in the secondary school 
setting allows the review team to discuss with 
limllar job groups (e.g., teachers In the mathe- 
matics and English departments) the key Issues of 
curriculum, instructional methodology, the students' 
pathis through the courses offered, staff develop- 
ment, and the school improvement process* As In the 
individual interviews, the team should base its 
questions on what has been learned so far. The 
interview should provide evidence to verify or 
modify the team's preliminary views and extend Its 
knowledge of the situation at the school. Group 
interviews generally are scheduled for 30 to 45 
minutes; however, the interviews with the teaching 
staff should last an hour or more. 

Documentation 

Documentation helps to verify, expand, and 
clarify what is learned through classroom obser- 
vations and interviews. The information in the 
school plan, self-study, and school performance 
report forms an Initial base from which the review 
Is conducted because these documents contain a broad 
sample of information about the contents and point 
of view of the curriculum, achievement results, 
demographic patterns, and other data. Reviewers 
should not pursue documents to establish that such 
recordkeeping exists but rather to develop an 
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understanding of what the program is really like. 
On the other hand, a school should not create 
documents Just for the review team but should share 
meaningful data, policies, and other records useful 
to staff and parents in forming the program and 
helping it to move forward. 

Ongoing Discussion with the Principal and Key School 
Planners 

During the review, several periods will be set 
aside for informal or formal discussions with 
the school's principal and the key planners. These 
meetings serve to keep everyone abreast of: 

• The progress of the review 

• Areas in which Information is incomplete or 
missing 

• Scheduling problems 

• Feedback on what has been learned about the 
program 

In addition, the meetings provide an opportu- 
nity for the team to receive feedback about how the 
review Is being perceived by the school community 
and to receive additional information. 

Ongoing Meetings or the Reviewing Team 

Throughout the review the reviewers must meet 
frequently. Several periods that have been found to 
be most productive for the reviewers to meet are: 

• At midday, when reviewers touch base with 
each other, sharing what has been learned 
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• Before group interviews, when reviewers 
determine questions to be explored and 
issues to be raised 



• At the end of each day of the review, 
when reviewers discuss findings of quality 
and suggestions for those aspects of the 
program needing no further clarification and 
design strategies for collecting additional 
information or resolving conflicts in 
information 

• Before the development of the report, when 
reviewers meet with the principal and 
key planners to (1^ prepare findings as to 
quality and suggestions for increasing the 
effectiveness of the instructional program; 
and (2) determine the roles for the report 
to be made to the principal and key planners 

Development of Report of Findings with the Principal 
and Key Planners 

On the last day of the review, after all 
observations and interviews have been completed. 
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the review team will meet with the principal and 
the same group of key planners who attended the 
meeting held to prepare for the review* The 
objectives of this meeting are to: 

• Report findings and general suggestions* 

e Select which of the suggestions will be 
developed into assistance plans* 

• Develop collaboratively the selected 
suggestions into assisteace plans* Do so by 
using details specific to the school and its 
planning and implementation processes and by 
identifying appropriate resources* 

• Plan the best way of presenting findings 
to the entire staff 

After the meeting, the report of findings and 
suggestions for increasing the effectiveness of the 
instructional program is presented to the assembled 
school community* A description of that report 
is contained in Chapter III of this handbook* 
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CHAPTER II: APPLICATION OF THE QUALITY CRITERIA 



Introduction 

The criteria used for judging the quality of 
the prograa are focused on the curriculum, Instruc- 
tional aethodologles, and effectiveness strategies 
and their effects on students, and each criterion 
contains features of a high-quality program. The 
quality criteria are designed for use with the 
review procedures enumerated in this handbook. The 
reviewer's Job is to determine to what extent each 
aspect of the program being reviewed fits the 
description of a high-quality program* 

The quality criteria are located in Appendix A 
of this handbook* 

Common Themes of the Quality Criteria 

Reviewers will note that while sach criterion 
focuses on a specific part of the program, common 
themes run through each of the sets of criteria* 
In applying the curricular criteria, reviewers will 
observe instruction, review students* work, and 
talk to students and instructional staff members in 
order to determine for each curricular area being 
reviewed: 

• What constitutes the curriculum, including: 

~ What the core curriculum is and what 
other courses are available to the 
students 

- What is being taught 

- What students are learnlrg 



• To what extent lessons and assignments, 
including instructional strategies, 
material, media, equipment, and so forth, 
are appropriate to: 

- The curriculum to be learned 

- The needs of the students 

• To what extent lessons and assignments: 

- Extend beyond rote learning of facts to 
the acquisition and application of the 
concepts , ideas , and Issues behind the 
facts * 

- Utilize the Integrated skills of reading, 
writing, speaking, listening, computing, 
and learning in acquiring knowledge of 
the curriculum* 

- Challenge all students to think and 
communicate their thoughts* 

- Enable students with special needs to 
succeed in the core program* 

• To what extent teachers are supported 
through staff development act Ivl ties 
and their department's and school's 
administrators 

In applying the schoolwlde criteria, reviewers 
will be talking to staff members, observing them at 
work, observing the interactions among staff members 
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and students, and observing the operations of the 
school program to determine schoolwlde effects gu 
learning: 

• The extent to which the culture of the 
school Is centered on the pleasure and 
Importance of learning 

• The degree of alignment of the allocation of 
human and material resources, Including 
staff developmental efforts, «d.th curriculum 
and Instructional goals 

• The extent to vhlch the school Is engaged 
with the parents and the wider school 
community In common support of the school's 
and community's goals 

• The presence of an Improvement process 
In the learning culture that Is promoted by 
management practices and supported by 
policies and resources 

Applying the Quality Criteria 

The quality criteria determine the conduct of 
the entire program review. They guide the members 
of the review team as they observe Instruction and 
otb^^r students* and staff's Interactions on campus; 
as <ey talk to students, staff members, admlnlstra- 
nnd parents; as they review curriculum 
. .^is, students* records, the school plan, and 
so forth. Throughout the whole of the information 
gathering process, the criteria ate used to deter- 
mine what will be observed, shape the questions 
to be asked, and identify the documents and records 
to be reviewed* 



When the reviewers have learned enough about 
the program to know what it is, how It works, and 
how it affects the students, the quality criteria 
become the standard against which the program and 
its effect on studerts are compared. Out of this 
comparison come (1) the recognition of the strengths 
of the program (that is, when a particular element 
of the program is found to match the discipline 
in the quality criterion); and (2) identification of 
areas within the program that could be improved. 

The quality criteria are used not only to 
identify the program areas or elements that could 
be improved but to provide a direction and some 
initial ideas for the school's improvement efforts. 
To develop suggestions for increasing the effective- 
ness of the instructional program, the reviewers are 
encouraged to draw on the model curriculum standards 
and the curriculum frameworks and handbooks issued 
by the State Department of Education, in addition to 
local curricular resources. 

Cautions About Applying the Quality Criteria 

No matter how well-designed the procedure or 
how well-prepared the reviewer, difficulties in 
Judging program quality will always arise. Examples 
of errors made by reviewers are as follows: 

Too general . The review is limited to a sample 
of situations for a given period of time, curricu- 
lum, group of students, and so on. To conclude that 
this limited sample is typical is to generalize 
incorrectly. To avoid this mistake, the reviewer 
must Iso relate current work to samples of past 
work. The observed activities and students* work 
are discussed with the student or the teacher or 
both, and explanations of how the activities or 



«86igment8 fit in with the overall program for the 
course are asked for. 



Finally, observations in the various classrooms 
should be related to schoolwide programs and plus 
for programs. Reviewers should discuss this rela- 
tionship with teachers and counselors, with people 
« active in planning, and with the departmental 
chairpersons, other school leaders, and the prin- 
cipal. By fitting observation and explanation 
together in this way, it is possible to construct a 
historical picture of the school program and link it 
with student experiences. It is this picture and 
the link to students that provide the framework for 
generalizing from specific observed data. 

Considering all students . In Judging the 
extent to which each aspect of the program matches 
the standards of the quality criteria, reviewers 
must consider all students affected by that program. 
When virtually all students receive curriculum and 
instruction as described in the quality criterion, 
that aspect of the program is recognized as of high 
quality. If, however, a specific set of students 
is receiving curriculum and instruction of a 
lower quality than that described in the criterion, 
the reviewing team should recommend ways to improve 
the quality of instruction for those students. 

To o impressionistic . Although initial impres- 
sions ;re a valuable guide for pursuing a line of 
investigation, the) should be validated by careful 
examination of appropriate evidence. This evidence 
should include teachers* and students* explanations, 
students* work, or classroom observation. Initial 
fmpressions r.an be based on situations that are not 
typical of the school, and reviewers are cautioned 
not to let these impressions color the review. 
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Too analytic . The reviewer should limit his or 
her efforts to gathering information. This approach 
can lead to collecting data for its own sake 
rather than looking for the qualitative effect on 
the program. Reviewers should give the school an 
opportunity to disclose itself in its own way. 
Reviewers should therefore spend some time in 
contemplating what they observe about the atmosphere 
and tempo of life at the school. 

Personal bias for or against specific materials 
or programs . Reviewers should keep in mind that 
what works or does not work in one situation may or 
may not work in another. Reviewers should observe 
how a program works at the school being reviewed, 
rather than concentrate on how it might work or did 
work at their own school. That a prog'^am succeeded 
or failed at the reviewer *s achool is irrelevant. 

False positive . A false positive occurs 
when a school staff doing a poor or mediocre 
job is noted by the reviewer as doing a good job. 
When this mistake is made, the incentives for 
improvement are undermined ; and the arguments for 
maintaining the status quo are reinforced. 

False negative . A false negative occurs when a 
school staff doing an effective job is noted nega- 
tively by the reviewer. Although this mistake can 
be most upsetting, it may not be as bad as the faUe 
positive. Schools that are found to be effective 
but not up to the quality criteria are often upset 
that they did not receive all commendations. In 
many cases these schools are strong enough and 
confident enough in their self-study to brush off 
the effect of a false negative. In some cases, 
however , especially in schools that have made 
progress in developing effective programs, a false 
negative rating can be demoralizing. 
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R einforcing facades « Overattentlon to the 
technology and procedures of program reviews may 
subvert the Intended effects on education and create 
a fair but expensive and wasteful game. Although 
concern for fairness Is very Important , It Is 
less Important than concern for the real task of 
educating students. Some school and dls'^rlct 
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personnel complain that trying to do wel.^ In the 
program review forces them to waste time building 
facades Instead of teaching the students. Reviewers 
should not reinforce the building of facades In 
schools that want to do well. They should concen- 
trate not on the paraphernalia of Instruction but on 
how well students are learning. 



CHAPTER III: REPORT OP FINDINGS AND SUGGESTIONS 
FOR INCREASING THE EFFECTIVENESS OF THE INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM 



Overview of the Report of Findings 

The inforcation gathered by the team of 
reviewers at the site, their best Judgments about 
the quality of the curriculum and instruction, and 
suggestions for increasing the effectiveness of the 
instructional program are communicated in two 
phases : 

• During the development of the report of 
findings with the principal and key 
planners, the team recounts its findings, 
plans the best way to present these findings 
to the staff, and collaborates on the 
development of selected suggestions into 
assistance plans. 

• The report of findings and suggestions 
is presented at an open meeting of the 
staff , district representatives , parents , 
and community members. it conveys the 
results of the diagnosis of the school 
curriculum and instructional program^ 
including a description of areas of program 
strength and suggestions for improving the 
effectiveness of the program and assistance 
plans. 

This two-phase sequence of reporting helps 
ensure tliat: 

• The diagnosis of the program's quality will 
be presented in such a way as to encourage 
improvement at the school. 
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• The suggestions for increasing the effec- 
tiveness of the instructional program are 
appropriate and likely to yield positive 
results. 

• The assistance plans will be complete and 
fully understood by staff and reviewers. 

• The school planners will become actively 
involved in the review and improvement 
efforts so that they may use s imilar 
methods when other curriculum areas are 
to be reviewed within the school's 
self-review process. 

What the Report of Findings and Suggestions Includes 

The reporr. is both a written and oral presen- 
tation and is delivered at the conclusion of a 
program review. It grows out of everything the team 
has learned about the school program and its impact 
on the students and is shaped by a discussion of the 
review's findings between the review team acd the 
principal and key planners. The report is the means 
by which the findings and plans are made known. 
It is the most critical element of the entire 
process of review. 

The report communicates the three major 
elements of the review: 

• The results of the diagnostic review of the 
school* s curriculum and instructional 
program and the effects on the students 



• The assistance plans for Improving the 
effectiveness of the planned program. 
Including the resources available for 
supporting the plans 

• The review process as a model for collecting 
and analyzing Information about the planned 
program in a way that results In Improve- 
ments In the effectiveness of the curriculum 
and Instructional methodologies 

These elements are %ioven together to provide 
Information to the school as to how the effective- 
ness of the program can be sustained or Increased. 

A successful report of findings and suggestions 
Is a stimulus for continuing program Improvement. 
It confirms and extends the knowledge that staff and 
parents have about their program and assists the 
school In gathering and organising resources 
supportive of the school plan for Improvement. 

How the Report Is D evelope d 

The report of findings and suggestions Is 
prepared while the program review Is being conducted 
because the report Is based on all the Information 
the team and the school planners have gathered 
through observaticn. Interviews , and reviews of 
documents. 

Confererces of the review team members, held 
throughout the review, form a basis for the report. 
A picture of the school emerges from these 
conferences as the reviewers: 

• Review what they know about the program. 
Identify areas that require more Informa- 
tion, and plan strategies to collect It. 



• Review the school plan and other documented 
Information gathered during the visit. 

• Compare Information collected with each of 
the quality criteria being applied. 

• Identify areas of program strength. 

• Identify potential areas for suggestions for 
Increasing the effectiveness of the program 
while recognizing the school* s own 
Improvement process. 

• Identify local ana regional currlcular 
resources so that specific suggestions may 
be developed and coupled with assistance 
plans . 

• Decide on the order of the preliminary 
report to the principal and key planners; 
the manner in which the discussion is to be 
guided and by whom; and the responsibility 
each reviewer will take. 

During the development of the report of 
findings with the principal and key planners, the 
reviewing team presents what it found when it 
compared what it had learned about the program 
and its impact on the students vith che quality 
criteria. Questions about these findings will be 
answered, and information will be verified. In 
addition, the diagnostic portion of the report of 
findings and suggestions will be framed. The 
collaboration of the principal and key planners 
is essential in producing suggestions that are 
meaningful and likely to produce results and in 
providing a bridge between the review team and the 
rest of the school community. 



It l8 Important for all involved to recognize 
that the meeting called to present the preliminary 
report is a working meeting. After the major 
findings of review are shared and discussed and 
the team's recognition of the program's strengths 
and stiggestions for increasing effectiveness are 
presented y the main task of the meeting can be 
addressed — determining which suggestions will be 
fully developed into assistance plans and which will 
remain suggestions. Then the assistance plans are 
developed. The completed assistance plans include 
proposed activities, strategies for Implementation, 
resources needed, and ongoing planning and evalua- 
tion activities. Finally, these agreed-on assis- 
tance plans are woven into the report of findings 
and suggestions as a working doctment to be used by 
the school to guide further Improvement efforts. 

The lead reviewer should conduct the prelimi- 
nary jieeting in a way that elicits involvement from 
school staff. Many schools will be knowledgeable 
about program review practices and procedures and 
will be ready to collaborate in the process. At 
other schools the key planners will want the team to 
assume most of the responsibility for reporting to 
the school and developing assistance plans. It is 
the responsibility of the lead reviewer and the team 
members to assess the readiness of the school's 
planners to participate in the report of findings 
and suggestions and to plan activities in accordance 
with the abilities of the staff. 

Framing Suggestions for Increasing the Effectiveness 
of the Instructional Program 

Suggestions for increased effectiveness are 
framed by the review team as it compares what it has 
learned about the program and its Impact on students 
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to the quality standards in the review criteria (as 
described previously) . 

During this phase of the review, it is 
Important for the team members to keep in mind that 
individual schools institute and support change in 
various ways. The design of an appropriate change 
or Improvement process is critical to the success of 
the suggested effectiveness strategies. 

In developing assistance plans from the sug- 
gestioas tor increasing the effectiveness of the 
program, reviewers and the school's program planners 
identify activities that would: 

o Eliminate or ameliorate conditions 
interfering with the implementation of 
high-quality curriculum and instruction. 

o Have the greatest impact on the program 
and lead to improved effectiveness in many 
arear . 

o Be best for moving into an area ready for 
Improvement; that is, where staff interest 
and motivation are high, where there can 
be high yield for efforts expended, and 
where the scope is appropriate to ensure 
success. 

The assistance plans should link the resources 
the school needs for change with the services avail- 
able to provide maximum support for Improvement. 
The resources should include not only those of the 
school itself but those of district, county, region, 
and staf^ as well. The assistance plans grow out 
of the suggestions for increasing the effective- 
ness of the instructional program and include the 
school's procedures for planning. Implementing, and 
evaluating its program. 
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The Final Report of Findings and Suggestions for 
Increasing the Effectiveness of the Instrucf.ional 
Progra» 

The report of findings and suggestions is 
presented to the reaainder of the school staff, 
parents » the district office » and conunlty aembers. 
This report should be presented by aeabers of the 
team and the school planners. Its purpose is 
to: 

e Present the findings of the review to the 
school cosnunity* 

e Provide the supporting evidence that con- 
tributed to the diagnosis of the prograa* 

• Recognise the strengths of the progrm, 
including, where appropriate, areas of 
significant iaproveaent. 

e Present the suggestions for iiiproviog the 
effectiveness of the instructional prog^^aa, 
expanding on the written statements by 
sharing the ideas and reconendatione of 
the teaa and school planners on how the 
school staff and parents can use the 
planning/ evaluat ion process for cont inued 
laprovenent of the prograa* 

e Describe the assistance plans and resources 
that support the suggestions for Increasing 
the effectiveness of the instructional 
prograa* 

The final, lasting lapression made at the 
school should be that of a professional, clear 
presentation that recounts the diagnosis of the 
planned program; reports the findings of the qualify 
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review; recognizes the strengths of the program; 
and make appropriate suggestions to Improve the 
effectiveness of the school* Questions should be 
encouraged that clarify or expand on points made in 
the report* However, most of the discussion should 
have taken place earlier during the development of 
the preliminary report** 

In presenting the oral report, the review team 
and the participating school staff members will: 

e Emphasize that the review is of the total 
school program, with a focus on the selected 
curriculum areas* 

e Explain what the quality criteria are, how 
they are used, and how they relate to each 
other* 

e Recognize the effort expended by staff and 
others in implementing or in Improving the 
program and in conducting the self -study* 

e Present the findings, recognizing the 
program's strengths, sharing sugg'^stlons 
for increasing the program's effectiveness 
and presenting the assistance plans devel- 
oped collaboratively by the team and the key 
planners* 

n Invite questions* 

e Thank the school community for its 
hospitality* 

In addition to presenting an oral report of 
findings, the team will leave the following witten 
report : 
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• Summary statement of Its findings for each 
criterion 

• Statements recognizing the program's 
strengths or aspects of the school's 
program in which significant improvement 
has occurred 

• Suggestions for increasing the program's 
effectiveness, including those developed 
into assistance plans by che review team 
and key planners 

Follow-up to a Program Review 

The "Report of Findings and Suggestions" is a 
significant portion of the ongoing monitoring and 
evaluation of th?. school's program for the purpose 
o^ modifying the school-level plan. 

In School Improvement srhools, the school site 
cour il (SSC) should tuke an active part in monitor- 
ing the foliow^up activities that will grow out of 
the formal urogram review process and the report of 
f indinge. 
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The key planners should take an active leader- 
ship role in the implementation of suggestions and 
assistance plans* 

The reviews are monitored by the State Depart- 
ment of Edi^ation, and the results are used to 
provide assistance to schools, school districts, and 
offices county superintendents of schools. For 
follow-up assistance in implementing the suggestions 
for program improvement, school personnel should 
follow their assistance plans in contacting their 
district's resources, the office of the county 
superintendent of schools the State Department of 
Education, private or public institutions , staff 
development centers within their areab, jr whatever 
they decide would be best for them. External 
agencies should be aware that schools that have 
undergone an analysis of the effectiveness of their 
program, whether internal or external, are most 
receptive to suggestions for program improvement. 
However, decisions about who should help Implement 
recommendations or modify the program r^jst %d.th the 
school and district staff. 
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APPENDIX A: THE QUALr-T CRITERIA FOR JUDGING THE EFFECT Of THE PROGRAM 

ON THE SECONDARY SCHOOL STUDENT 



This appendix contains the criteria for 13 
areas to be exanlned during the review of a high 
school program. Each criterion represents a high- 
quality standard for a particular element or aspect 
of the program. 

li^ie prngram review quality criteria address 
the two major aspects of a school program: 

• The curriculum; that is, what ir. being 
taught ani learned: 

- English/Language Arts 

- Mathematics 

- Science 

- Hlstory^Sodal Science 

- Foreign Language 

- Visual and Performing Arts 

" Vocational-Technical Education 



• The schoolwlde policies and procedures that 
shape and support instruction: 

- Students* Paths Through High School 

- Integrated Skills 

- Instructional Practices 

- Students with Special Needs 

- Improvement Processes 

- Culture of the School 

Each criterion contains a brief introduction 
that describes the central features of a high- 
quality program and a serie3 of statemants that 
further describe or illustrate the program* 
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The E^^glish/languaoe ■rts program plays an important vole in 
developing the M)ility of all students to communicate in the English 
language and to uae critical thinking skills. 

Students gain Crtgliah language prof icienciea by reading a 
central core of literary works that focuses on the significant 
issues of human rivi lizatioru The skiT jf reading, writing, 
listeningt and speaking are developed in « systematic study of 



The Cnolish/ language arts curricuhmi is compr£henaive» ayatem* 
atic, and developmental. The curriculum is organized around a 
central core of literary Morka selected from nnong the great essays, 
poems, short stories, novels, biographies, dramaa, folktales, snd 
apt^echea that preaerve and embody the diverae cultural heritage of 
the l>iited Statea. Cngliah teachera uae literature both (1) as the 
medium for teaching the fundamental human, ethical, cultural » and 
political valuea that underlie our aociety a.id connect ua aa human 
beinga; and (2) aa the means for teaching reading, writing, listen- 
ing, apeaking, and thinking akilla at all grade levels. The curric- 
ulum ia developmental ly sequenced ao that all atudenta gain an 
increaaed underatanding of the worka of litt ature that are studied 
and are better prepared to vead and comprehend aimilar works on 
their own. The literature curriculum haa three parts, encoN^assing 
a core, an expended, and a recreational/motivational reading progrmn. 
The core program conaiata of thoae worka that are intenaively 
atudied and diacuaaed on a claaawide baaia. The extended progran 
conaists of aimilar worka aelected by atudenta with the teacher'a 
guidance. Tie recreational/motivational reading program developa 
the reading h^bita of atudentj and instills in students the lifelong 
pleaaurea and rewarda of reading. 

Stiidenta engage in inatructio al activitiea and aasignmanta 
that encompass significant human iaauea and valuea embedded in the 
best works of both traditional and contemporary literature. The 
atudenta confront themaelvea, their ideala, problema, values, 
and intereata in the light of the inaighta that the great ^rka of 
literature offer. They regularly reapond to literature through 
interrelated activitiea in writing, apeakiiic^, and liatening. 

The reading curriculum ia extenaive. District and Engliah 
departmental ataff membera have aelected a core reading liat and 
have oroanizad the liat by grade levela to provide r-sr range, 
complexity, and balance in atyle, content, isauea, and genre. 
Teachera involve the atudenta in aequentially deaigned lessons to 
ensble them to encounter more difficult litersture and to become 
aware of human iasuea. Studenta have acceaa to a wide range of 
literature through the achool'a library. They are encouraged mj 
expected to explore literature and language collectiona through 
adequate library hours snd support services. Students are challenged 
to greater achievement and aubstantial maatery at each grade leva' 
and in all claaaea. 
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ISH/LANGUACT ARTS 



these enduiing works. Students sctively use their language arte 
skills to comprehend snd develop the ideas and values tiiat these 
works embody. 

In spplyJng this criterion, consider sll students, including 
limited-Cnglish-prof icient stuiients, educationally diaadvantaged 
students, those students schieving st a level aignificantly below 
their peers, gifted and talented students, and students receiving 
specisl educstion instruction snd services. 



Resdina, writing, listening, and apeiking are integrated in e 
total learning program that emphasizes higher order thinking skills. 
Students !esrn to read with underatanding, listen with purpoae, 
write in their ow\ style, speak with influence, and handle the proper 
conventions of stsndard English— all witnin the context of atudying 
the central issues embooied in literature. Studenta develop their 
thinking akilla aa they connect their reading, writing, liatening, 
and speaking to the great thinkera of the world. 

Studenta write every week. They learn to write clear, cooent, 
concise prose connected to the literary worka they atudy. They lewn 
to use the writing process to prewrite, drsft, revise, and edit and 
to help them develop their own atyle of writing. All teachera 
teach writing as a proceaa with a purpose. Students show greater 
aophistication In their writing aa they mature. 

*1 atudentt take at leaat three yeara of Cngl iah/language 
juraea in which they ayatematically develop their ability to 
re , write, liaten to, and speak the Cngliah language and become 
mo_ knowledgeable about their cultural heritage through reading 
literature. Couraea are offered for atudenta who want or need 
a gain greater proficiency in Cngliah for posf^econdary or career 
}oala. Qpportunitiea are also availflble for atudenta with limited 
Engliah proflLi^'^y. 

Teachera interact with each other regularly at departmental 
meetinga deaigned to provide continuous stsff development and program 
renewal. Departmenta are organized ao that curriculum and inatruc- 
tion are coherent and developmental. The integrity of the curriculum 
ia maintained acroea different aectiona of the eama courae. Cach 
teacher ia committed to a ayatematic program that emphaaifea pro- 
gressive proficiency in the skills of reading, writing, liatening, 
and apeaking aa well aa tht higher level thi.iking akilla of analyaia, 
ayntheaia, and evaluation. The chairperaon and teachera periodically 
evaluate the program to determine how well the Inatruction achievea 
aubatantial literacy for the atudenta, the integration of writing, 
comprehenaion, and spesking, and the contextual acquiaition of 
vocabulary and technical akilla. Baaed on theae evaluationa, 
changea are made in the curricular and instructional methoda uaed to 
achieve higher atandards of students' achievement. The principal 
and departmental chairperaon often interact to develop plana and 
promote activitiea that support depsrtmental efforta for teachera to 
grow profeaaionally. 
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CnglishAanguage Arls (cont./ 



• The curriculun is centered on a core of great literature that 
includea a variety of reading materiala from myth to driwia and 
ftom eaaay to biography. Literature ia used as a medium and 
maana to teachx 

- The aignificar.^ human, ethical, cu1ti:ral, and political issues 
and valuaa in lire 

Tha akilla of reading, writing, lietening, apeaking, and 
thinking 

a laachera rocua attention on the central human iaauea raiaed in 
literary worka the world in leaaona that: 

- Focua on aelacted valuea central to human civilization, 

- Challenge the atudenta to achieve greater underatanding or the 
iaauea and their inportance to the human condition, 

* Develop the atudenta' maturity in thinking ^bout the iaauea and 
articulating their ideaa rfiout them, 

- Engage the atudenta in ia reaaaeeamant ar their own valuea baaeti 
on thoae ewbodiad in the literature. 

a Studenta regularly take p«irt in diacuaaiona, panela, debatea, and 
apeechea on topica related to the central human iaauea round in 
the literature, 

a Studenta ahow increaaed racility ror high-quality oral preaenta- 
tiona aa they practice their apeaking akillr at each grade level. 

a Studenta actively reapond to central literary worka through 
activitiaa auch aa integrated writing, apeaking, and development 
or liatening akilla. 

a ingh.leval thinkinn akilla are included in the integration or the 
devalopmnt or akilla and the atudy or literature, Studenta in 
all claaaea develop their ability to analyze, ayntheaize, and 
evaluate i^at they are reading. 

a Studenta learn to read with deeper coMprahenaion and with aophia- 
tication, diacuaaing the nuancea aa well aa the larger meanings or 
a variety or literature. 

Student at 

« Conrront the coapiax iaauea in the literature through analyaia 
and aunMriza the central Ihaaiaa* 

^ Fngage in conparing and c«;intraating activitiaa, 

- Diacuaa varioua interpretationa or the work and wake inrerencea 
concerning the author'a weaning, 
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- Oraw conclusions and make Judgmenta. 

* Appreciate the techniquna or aTrective expreaaion in the 
literature, 

- Learn about structural componenta aa well aa characterization 

and point or view. 

a Original whole worka make up the major part or the program rather 
than anthologiea or watered-down versions or the worka. 

a Studenta demonstrate increaaed writing competence by learning and 
using the writing proceaa in descriptive, narrative, inrormative, 
and analytical rorms or writing. They experience a writing 
program in which they engage in: 

- Prewriting and writing their rirat drarta 

- Sharing their drarta with other atudenta and getting reedback 

- Reviaing and editiiag their drarta 

- Evaluating their writing according to atandard conyentiona and 
criteria 

a Studenta write to develop their own atyle. They are raniliarizad 

with word proceaainq and other computerized writing toola. Stu- 
dents' writing is published in the classes, school, and community. 

a Studenta develop their liatening akilla aa a reault or direct 
teaching activitiaa by the teachera. Studenta practice critical 
liatening in a variety or aettinga (small and large groupa and 
one-on*one aituationa; and learn to diatinguiah between the 
emotional and ractual content or the meaaagea they receive. 

a Teachera uae direct instruction to teach the conventiona or the 
Fnqliah language— Grammar, punctuation, capitalization, apelling, 
ani^ vocabulary-*wnen thoae conver.tiona have not been acquired 
through reading. 

a Studenta ahow greater maturity in reading, writing, liatening, 
apeaking, and thinking aa they progreaa rrom the rreatmian to 
senior yeara or high achool. Teachera make more rigoroua and 
challenging deaianda and expect more aophiaticatad akilla rrom the 
older atudenta than rrom the younger onea. 

a Studenta are required to take at leaat three yatra or courae work 
that developa proricienciea in reading, writing, liatening, and 
apeaking the Engliah language. Elective couraea and couraea ror 
atudenta with limited-Enqliah proriciency are alao provided. 
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Cngllsh/Lan^uage Arts (coni.) 



• English teachsre Met reguUrly to ensure that their courses 
•re coherent end development el Tor students progressing through 
High school, thst the courses meet university requirements Tor 
the college boundt sod thst students sre developing surriclent 
•kills In tngllsh/lsngusge srtst in thinking, and in understand- 
ing, Interpreting, and appreciating literature. 

a Cngllah teachera periodically evaluate their program in order to 
determine the extent to which t 

- StiHenta are becoming culturally literate. 

- Inatruction and assignments In^egrste writing, comprehension, 
and spesklng. 



- Students sre improving in their use of vocabulary and technical 
skills as evidenced in their writing end spesklng. 

s Spec isli zed courses in the Isngusge srts are available to student a 
^ have specific interests or needs. 

s The principsl sctively supports depsrtmentsl gosls snd efforts for 

professional growth on the part of the faculty. 
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The ability to think Mtheratically is becoming more and more 
•aaential for all menbera of our highly complex and technological 
aociaty. To accoModate changes in the way and extent mathemaf ica is 
uaed, it ia eaaential that atudenta develop the ability to discern, 
conjecture, reaaon, invent, and conatruct; in short, that they be 
able to think mathematically. 

The mathematica curriculum helpa atudenta gain thia kind of 
mathematical ability firat, by emphaaizina ba&ic mathematical con- 
cepta and aecond, by emphaaizing higher-level thinking akilla and 



^^^^^^y objective of inatruction ia develop the atudenta' 
mathematical underatanding-.the ability t^ diacern mathematical 
relet ionahipa, to reaaon logically, and to use matromatica techniques 
effectively. All atudenta maater the major Cv^mcepta and akills of 
each atrand of mathematicat number, measurement, geometry, patterna 
and functiona, atatiatica and probability, logic, and alget a. 
The curriculum ia organized to enable all atudenta to learn these 
concepts and akilla. Teacherj« in the department are committed to 
developing in each atudent thia kind of mathematicol underatanHing. 

The curriculum continually reinforcea and exteHa the previously 
Issrned methemeticsl concepts snd skills through problsm sssign- 
msnts thst require the use of these concepts snd skills in s vsriety 
of new situstions with rssl-world ssttings. The relationships smona 
concepts snd skills, both old and new, are atressed in all classss 
80 that atudenta can connect new or extended concepta to what t;.ey 
already know. The atudenta experience mathematica aa a cumulative, 
unified aubject. 

Studenta learn problem aolving aa a p<*oceaa and experience the 
rewarda of arriving at aoluiiona through their own ef forte. The 
thinking ekil la of problem aolving ere highly velued by both teechere 
end atudente. Each atudent tikea an active role in problem aolvinq. 
They eyetemetlcel ly develop their ebility to apply mathematical 
knowledge, ekiUe, end experience to reaolve new end/or perplexing 
aituetiona. 

Eatimetion ie taught as s regulsr psrt of ths instructionsl 
progrsm. Studente uee eetimetion ea an aid in computation, in 
problem eolvlng to eveluete the quantitative aapecte of aituetiona, 
and to teat the raeooniblaneea of their concluaiona. 

Teechere end etudente routinely use celculetore and computera 
in the methemetlce cleeeee. Celculetore ere used to decresss the 
time etudente muet opend on computetion snd incr-^sse the time they 
epend on concOj^te and protlaia solving. The uae of computera helpe 
atudente explore, diecover, end creete mathemeticel reletionehipa. 

The primery focue in each course le each atudent *e underetend- 
ing end applying ooncepte rether than hie or her ability to memorize 
rulee end proceduree. tnetructionel methoda require interaction 
•«ong atudente end between teechere and etudente to communicate 
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MATHtHATICS 



problem solving ea a process. Requiring e new inteneity of study, 
the mathematics curriculum requires students to ochieve e depth of 
understsnding that eneblee them to know ee well es how to opply 
their mathematical learning. 

In applying thia criterion, conaider all atudenta, includiig 
limited-Englieh-prof icient studente, educationelly disedvsntsgiKj 
students, those students schieving et i level signif icsntiy belaw 
their peers, gifted and talented atudenta, and students receiving 
speclsl educstion instruction and i«ervices. 



msthemsticsl reesoning snd underetending. Studente experience the 
fescinstion snd excitement thet msthemstics provides through practi- 
cal applicetiona. Such applications engsge the ^itudent in eitue- 
tions thst revesl the wey msthemetirs is ussf^. Studsnts hsvs 
prscticsl experiences in applying msth'fistics in other disciplines. 

Teechere uee conc^te meteriele end reul-world ^licetione 
to help their etudente iinderstsnd msthemsticsl concepte snd rslsts 
new concepte to those slrssdy leemed. Studente* underet ending of 
concepta ia enh a nced by their uee of concrete meteriele. 

Inatructic*; in eech couree covers the content planned for the 
couree end la flexible enough to addreaa the leeming needa of eech 
atudent. The methematical knowledge of the etudente ia regulerly 
assessed so thst specific srsss of difficulty sre Identified end 
retsught aa needed. Students Mhc leern rapidly are given eeeignmente 
of greatei epth Mnd extent. Studente* performance in all coureee ia 
auch that iater courees in s sequenre can be completed without 
extensivs review of previously tsught content. 

The methemetlce program offere t Itemetive eequencee of coureee. 
There ere sequences for students piepsring for college, for honors 
and sdvsncsd plscsmont studsnts, for studente reedy to go bsyond 
eighth grede curriculum but not prepering for college, for etudente 
who heve not yet mestsrsd the seventh end eighth nrede curriculum, 
end for etudente who need individuelized work in the elementery 
curriculum. Plecement end counssling of studsnts srs bssed on 
thorough end ongoing diegnoeie, with opportunities for etudente to 
trsnsfsr into s mors spproprists ssquence aa their needa change. 
Studente who need more time to mestsr cors content enroll in courss 
sequences thet el low for it. 

The methemetlce depertmt,nt meets rsgulsrly to discuss, plsn, 
implsmsnt, snd evaluate ita program. The teechere and chairperaon 
often interact io coordinate depertmentel objectivea and collsborete 
on achieving the ohjectlvea. 

Staff development activities aimed et improving inatruction and 
atudente* echievement ere held periodicelly, end the teechere ere 
personslly involvod in ths improvement process. Professionsl renewal 
ia valued and recognized. The principei and chairperaon often meet 
to colleborete on weya they will leed end aupport the reieing of n 
methematical expectationa among faculty, etudente, end perente. DO 
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Studenta are regularly encountering new and unexpected situations, 
auch aa problema that can be solved with previously acquired 
akilla but are different fro* and more complex than problems they 
have solved before in their mathematics classes. 

Students deaonatrate their ability to think mathematically by 
their competence in conatructing and inventing mathematical 
solutions to problems. Yhey lesrn tot 

- Formulate problems. . Find solutions. 

- %iolyze problems and . Verify end interpret 
select strategies. solutions. 

Students demons t. ate the ability to use the following problem, 
aolving atrategieet 

• estimate. - Draw a picture or diagram. 

- Look for a pattern. - Make a list or tsble/ 

- Write an equation. - Use models. 

- Guess and test. - Act out the problem. 

- Work backward. - So! *e a simpler but relacifd problem. 

Teachera create a classrok ^ atmoaphere in which atudents feel 
comfortable trying out ideaa; they model problem-solving behavior 
and encourage students to explain their thinking during problem 
solving. Students are encouraged to solve problems in a variety 
of waya and accept solutions in many different forms. 

Teachera utilize concrete materiala and faniliar experiences to 
assist studsnts* understanding of mathematical concepts, to con- 
nect their uiderstanding about real objecta and their experiences 
to mathematical concepta, and to gain direct experience with the 
mlerlyi ^ principles of each concept. 

Each atudent haa a calculator av^ilible in hia or her mathematica 
claaa. Scientific calculatora are uaed for common tables such 
aa thoae for roots and powers, logarithms, and trigonometric 
functiona. ^ 



a Computara are uaed often for creating problem-aolving aide auch 
aa geometric diaplaya, organization and graphing of data, 
aimulationa of real-life aituations, and numerical aequences and 
patterna. 

a Teachera aaaign practical application projecta that enable 
atudenta to aolva problema that exemplify the use of mathematica 
in the everyday world, ^plications are derived from the area of 
interest to the atudenta such as: 



Sports 

Auto mechanics 
Scheduling 
Architectural apace 
planning 

Voting and elect iona 



Surveying 
Navigation 

Project iona onto acreena 
Loans and credit 
Retail inventory and pricing 
Population and census 



Inatiuction in all claaaea ia flexible enotgh to address the 
learnino needa of each atudent | leaaona and aaaignmenta are based 
on ongoing diagnoaia and asaeaament of each atudent and are 
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designed to enable all students to master the essentisl concepts 
of the curriculum. 



a Classroom instruction includes t^le-g**:;iup instruction, coopera- 
tive learning groups and individualized inatruction, teacher- 
directed remediation using alternative qpproachea, and horizontal 
enrichment. 

a Homework assignments sre designed to give students AJditional 
exposure needed to master s concept through mcsningful and 
creative experiences that supplement classroom activities. 

a A program for students of the lowest competency is available that 
concentrates on the student's **ni«nbfir sense,** his or her viprecia- 
tion of the sizes of nuniiers, snd the estimstion of results to be 
expected from calculations. 

a Studenta who sre competent in the basics of arithmetic but who 
have learned little of the measurement, geometry, functions, 
ststistics, logic, snd algebra have a basic or general mathematica 
course concerned primarily with these strsnds available to 
them. 

a Studenta who were moderately auccessful in eighth grade but 
are no^ prepared for a rigorous college preparatory Algebra 1 
course have available to them an academically oriented alterna- 
tive (mathematics A of the framework) that movea beyond eighth 
grade In all strands and keeps open the option of subsequent 
transfer to the college preparatory sequence. 

a The firat course in the college preparatory aequence ia for 
students who are strongly prepared and motivated. Studenta 
passing this course are prepared to take further college 
preparatory courses with little review or reteoching. 

a A senior elective is available for average and above-average 
atudenta rho will not take college preparatory mathematica as 
seniors. 

a An applied elective courae is available for studenta Who have 
passed the minimum competencies but who will not tike an aca- 
demically oriented course. 

a Calculua, if offered, is given aa an advanced placement courae. 

a The development of the weakest studenta ia monitored closely. 
They are given individualized help and encouraged to enroll in 
regular classes after aucceeding in the remedial efforts* 

a Regular meetings are used by the msthematica teachera to develop 
and coordinate the objectives of the mathematica program and 
collaborate on the implementation and evaluation of those objec- 
tives. 

a Staff developmental activitiea sre deaigned to i«prf>va mathemat- 
ics instruction. Teachers are committed to delivering a high 
quality mathematica program and are supported bv the principal 
and department's chairperson as they «^^rk to increase their 
skills. nn 



Because of the increesing technological deranos on our society, 
the role of science in the academic spectrum is continually being 
expanded, revisedi and updated. Science has assumed o new signif- 
icance in the livea of Americans, and all students should have the 
opportunity to develop scientific literacy* 

Science atu^^^nta leain acientific concepts primarily by 
engaging in the acientific process. Science experiments help 



The primary otial of the acienc:; proorvii is sci<vitific literacy 
for all students* Students develop acientific literacy by: develop- 
ing intereat and enjoyment in learning how things work and why 
thinga aret learning fundamental concepta of science and how the 
application of theae concepta affect^: their daily livest leartiing 
techniquea of the acientific method to validate science knowledge; 
developing thinking skills for lifelong learning! luxJ using Attitudes 
and knowledoe ^bout science to live aa an informed citi en in a 
acientifically developed nation, Studenta have a positive attitude 
toward acienta and take an active intereat in acience. 

The acianca curricuUm ia comprehenaive. rigorous, balanctd, 
and sequential and ia built on the concepta learned in eleiteiilsry 
and intermediate achoola. Aa atudanta progress through the sequen* 
tial curriculum, they encounter baaic acientific concepts repeated 
at higher cognitive iavela. Teachera understand this spiraling 
nature of Vi$ curriculum and work on the articulation needed to make 
the spiraling coin:cpt work. 

Students learn the facta, terminology, lawa, and theories of 
physical and biological acience by engaging in the processes of 
science and problem aolvird through experimenta and other investiga- 
tive atrategius. Studr^ta experience the connectedneaa of acience 
content and tht acientific proceaa and are able to intr *»te the two. 

The curriculum epphaaires experiential leartUng, and inatruction 
ia activity-baaed. Studenta learn by handa-on experimenta that 
develop both the rationale and ir^tuitive thinking inherent in science 
inquiry and problem aolving. They have the opportunity to explore 
natural phenomena, formulate experiments to solve specific problems 
of their own choosing, and develop alternative aolMtione to problems. 
Active learning it both aerioua and fun; atudents sre lesrning in 
novel, creative aituationa. 

All atudarta achieve the level of acientific literacy necesssry 
for them to ft action in our highly technologicsl society. They 
apply their acientific knowledge to current aitustiona and to lifA 
iround them and diacuaa the aocietel implicationa of acientific and 
technological advt<ices. Students hsve regulsr opportunities fur 
in-depth analyaia of ethica. iaauea and for discussions of sttitudes 
snd vslues ss they sffect scie ice end technology. They realize 
that acience is s human endeavor, and not a value-free body of 
knowledge. 



students internalize the content of science and give them an 
.x)preciation for scient*fic inquiry and problem solving. 

In applying this criterion, consider all students, including 
limited-English-proficient students, educationally diaad vent aged 
students, those students schieving at a level significantly below 
their peers, gifted and talented students, snd students receiving 
specisl education instruction sni services. 



Direct instruction, independent snd small group laboratory 
work, science projects, and discussion sessions sre used to develop 
the students* concept usl undt.^^ tending of major scientific phe no m e na. 
Thid variety of teachina methods is employed for each major curricu- 
isr objective as reinforcement snd to take advantage of different 
students* lesrning modalities. Students sre frequently asked to 
explsin their own ideas about natural phenoi.iena and formulate C eat- 
able hypothesea in their own worde. Teachera facilitate auch dia- 
cussions with open-ended and divergent questions so that the atudenta 
expand their vtewa and understsnding aa they explore the complex 
"Ethical iasues in applying acience to a technologicelly advanced 
aociety, Tht* achooPe library of fere a collection of acience 
materials that support independent research projects by atudente. 

Ilhile concentratlno on the ^aaentiala of the acience curriculum. 
t*>achers foster and maintain atudenta* intereat in i wide variety or 
topics by using stories of ^reat acientific diecoveriis, biographiea, 
and other high intereat science readings. ^?8chere relate acience 
concepts to the msjor idess of art, literature, hiatc r, and mathe- 
matics. They draw on and develop alliances ^ith th^ acience re- 
aourcea found in the community! museume, universities a-xl colleges, 
educational television; industry, science faira and e/poaitiona, 
acience teacher or«janizationa, and military and gov. rnmental 
agenciea. Field trips and science faics •re important parvs of the 
science program and are used to maximize atudents* interest as well 
as schievement. Teachers encourage parents to provide acience 
exreriencea for their children. 

All atudenta recei^s at least two years of acience inatruction 
thnt incorporates a balance of ph/sical and biological aciencea. 
Science programs are flexible enough for atudenta to prepare for 
fidvanced couraea in biology, chemiatry, phyaica, and earth/apace 
sciences. Students planning for careera in acienca-related fielos 
tske at leaat three years of science and three yeara of mathomatica. 
If they are interested and able, atudenta who take general life 
science and physictil science sre encouraged to tike more advanced 
courses. 

The science tecrhors exe^pitfy high atandarda of acientific 
knowledge and teachin'* expertise. They are regularly involved 'n 
staff developmental proi^rams aimed at personal renewal a«id improved 
competence '.n science educstion. Tes.hers regularly collaborate 
on c ^rricular and instructional issuer. The curricula of various 
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Science (cont.) 



courses and grade levels are carefully articulated and sequenced. 
Staff IS committed to students' mastery of the articulated curric- 
ulum. 

Efforta to plan, implement, and aval* e the science program 
are coordinated within the department, Ttachers regularly meet to 



• The science curriculum focuces on the content and processes of 
science through problem solving by experiments and other means 
of inveatigation. Studenta demonstrate tf ?ir ability to inte- 
grate the content and processes of science by their competence 
in conducting experiments to lesrn science concepts. Science 
experiments put students in charge of their own learnina. 

• Students learn the basic concepts of physical science, including 
an understanding oft 

- Atomic structure, molecules, eleirente snd compounds, snd their 
propert ies 

- Phases of matter and the kinetic theory 

- Definition of meaaurement of physical characteristics 

- Chemical reactiona and nuclear science 

- Force and motion 

- Energy sourcea, tranaformation, and conservation 

- Waveat fluid, sound, and electromagnetic 

- Heat and heat tranafer 

- Electricity and magnet iam 

- Geological processes 

- Water cycle, climate, and weather 

- Astronomy and space exploration 

- Cclifornia land forma 

- Oceanography 

a Studenta learn the baaic concepta of biological acience to include 
an underat ending oft 

- Structure, functions, and interrelationships of cells, tissue, 
organa, and ayatema ' 

- Categoriea and rolea of organiama in tus web of iife 

- Animal and human behavior, growth, and development 

- Plant functiona, including the proceaaea of photosynthesis and 
plant respiration 

- Reproduction, genetica, and theoriea of evolution 

- Ecoayatama and ecology 

- Technological advancea in medicine and agriculture 

a The aciencs leachara build on .he atudenta* previoua acience 
education. Spiral ing of knowledge and skills is evident in the 
courses • 

• The teachera emphaaiza experiential learning through activity- 
baseiY instruction. The studentst 
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share instructionsl and experimental techniquea. The principal 
and chairperaon regularly discuss the science progrvi and ita role 
in the school's total program. Administrative support of the 
science pro9rsm is trsnslsted into updated and well-maintained 
science facilities, equipment, and instructional materiala needed 
for a quality program. 



- Explore natural phenomena. 

- Organize the data collected. 

- Formulate experiments, 

- Develop slternative solutions, 

- Solve problems, 

a Students hsve frequent experiences that develop their thinking, 
communication, and learning skills in science. These activitiea 
are open-ended, student-directed, and interdisciplinary, 

9 Studenta have regular oppc-tunitiea for analysis and diacussion 
of the ethical iasues of sci.wce and technology. The diacuaslcns 
are based on an understanding of the acientific concepts «id 
related to issuei thet students sre interested in and care about, 

a Teachers utilize community resources by forming alliances witht 

- K^ieums - Educational televiaion 

- Science faira and - Univeraitiea md coUegea 
expoaitiona • Induatry 

- Organizations of - Governments! snd nilitsry 
science teachera agenciea 

• teachers are highly knowledgeable sbout science, 

skilled in the scientific process, and are able to inatill in 
their atudenta a poaitive attitude M>out acience and a deairs to 
learn more. 

a All atudenta take two years of the biological and phyaical 
sciences aa part of their core program. Included in the two 
yeara are concepts of earth and space acience. The acience 
department offera other couraea for atudenta who want more 
acientific knowledge. 

The teachera utilize ataff developnsnt oppartunitiss to keep 
current with acientific advancement and to refine their 
inatructioiial akilla. 

The depsrtmsiitsl stsf f works together to evslusts the science 
curriculum snd instructional methoda in order to enaure conaia- 
tency, coordination, and alignment among the couraea and to plm 
programmatic improvementa aa needed. 

The adminiatration at the achool and the diatrict aupport the 
acience program by providing the facilitiea, equipment, and 
materials needed to implement a high-quality acience program. 
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HISTORY-SOCIAL SCIENCE 



Participation in the affairs of our aoclety, as individuals and 
aa qroup memberB^ is an easential component of citizenship. The 
development of atudents' citizenship for the present and future 
required a knoMledge of history and an understanding of the impact of 
the past on both contemporary timea and the future. To prepare for 
this responsibility, atudenta study and understand Uhited States 
and world history, geography, culture, government, civics, and 
economics. 



The study of history and social science, because of its inter- 
disciplinary na^.ure, utilizes skills from each academic subject area 
to gain insight, make evaluations, and analyze problems inherent in 
the btoad spectrum of today's society. 

In applying this criterion, consider all studenta, including 
limited-English-prof icient students, educationally disadvantaged 
students, those atudents achieving at a level aignificanliy below 
their peers, gifted and talented students, and students receiving 
special education instruction and services. 
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The hiatory-aocial acience curriculum and inatruction (1) 
vitalizes hiatory aa the link between past and preaent; (2) high- 
lights the breadth of perspective by teaching students to experience 
history-social science through the mind end eyes of the historian, 
geographer, the economiat, the anthropologist, the aociologist, the 
psychologist, and the humaniat; (3) includes instruction in geography 
80 that the critical role of the environment, location, reacurces, 
and demography can be better underatood; (4) teachea the basic 
values and principlea of our democratic, constitutional ayatem skxj 
the pluraliatic nature of our atate and nation and compares it to 
other systems; and (3) promotea the acquiaition of academic, civic, 
and aocial skills. The foundation of the curriculum ia history: thj 
narratWe account of events and their development and conaequences . 

The curriculum of the hiatory-aocial science claases provides a 
aound and broad-ranging knowledge baae and ia atructured in a devel- 
opmental aequence, Studenta are challenged t? atudy aeiiously the 
major events, places, and individuals of history and governments in 
crder tot (1) gsin an understandino of the key ideas, concepts, and 
themes of th? human experience; (2; recognize the central iasues of 
thf» human condition; (3) ma?ce Judgments about humankind and civil- 
ization; and (4) knuw what ia essential to a good society. Aspects 
of world isolation and interdependence, the diversity of cultures 
and univeraal human rxperiencea, and the dynamic and the static 
nature of human organizations sre studied. 

The curriculum and inat ructional activities and assignments 
engage the students in the lives and aituations of the people and 
the timea that they are studying so that the atudenta feel a connec- 
tion to the paat and are able to examine and develop their own values 
in relation to what haa been, ia, and might be. 

Through the curriculum and inatructional activities snd sssign- 
ments, students are challenged to develop and demonatrate their 
creative and critical thinking akilla. They learn to analyze 
critically the eventa, placea, and individuala of history and 
governmenta according to eatabliahed procedures of historiana and 
social scientists. They demonstrate akill at organizing, inter- 
preting, and ayntheaizing knowledge from a variety of sources and 
evaluating the content from an analytical perspective. The history 
and aocial acience collectiona in tlie school's librsry enable 
atudenta to reaearch topics in depth. 



The students demonstr '^te increased proficiency in aolving 
problems and making decisiona both in the classroom and in school 
that portend effective decision making at home and in the community. 
Teachers emphasize the importance of this practical application of 
hiatory and social science by giving ^heir students ample opportuni- 
ties to apply critical thinking skills to problem solving and 
decision making in a contef^orary setting. 

The curriculum enables students to understand and undertake 
their responsibilities as citizens through experiences in class and 
in the community that provide knowledge of the world at hand and at 
large. Centval to the curriculum are the basic American valuea of 
justice, equality, individual freedom, responsibility, respect for 
the individual, wideapread public participation in governance, and 
constitutionally guaranteed rights of citizens. These principles of 
democracy 3re linked with an understanding of how our inatitutiona 
function. Studenta learn the prerequisites of democracy and the 
origins and consequences of totalitarianism and tyranny. Thia 
primary fccus is e'^ident in the course syllabi, in the instruction 
taking plitce, and in the aaaignments completed by the students. 

Teachers use a variety of appropriate instructionsl techniques 
to tesch specific objectives, with an emphasis on interactive method- 
ologies. The courses are interdisciplinary in conception and execu- 
tion of the scope, sequence, emphasis, and methods of instruction. 

All students take at least three years of coursework in history- 
social acience as part of the core required for g aduation. Theae 
courses involve the students in the study of United btstes and world 
history and geography as well as Americ in government, civica, and 
economics, and include the interdisciplinary study of these subjects. 
Beyond the core courses, students csn elect to take specialized 
couraea in order to gain a greater underatanding and appreciation of 
history and the socisl sciences. The total curriculum is coherently 
organized througho <t all grades and avoids needless repetition. 
What is being tsught in the classrooms corresponds to whst is to 
be lesrned, as described in course of the study. 

Evaluation ia ongoing and includes students' performsnce, in- 
structional object ivrs. and classroom interaction as well as lon^- 
range goals. The instructional methoda and the contertt taught in tne 
courses are adapted to the result of this evaluation. The school's 
leadera encourage faculty membera to renew themselves professionally 
and provide the faculty with aignificant in-service opportunities. 
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Hi8tory-Soci«l Science (cont.) 



• Teachers of history-social science courses design instructional 
activities and give assignMents that develop the students' skills 
in reading, apeaking, writing, listening, and thinking, 

a Students, in each couraot are developing the study skills, the 
critical thinking, and the social participation skills essential 
to learning history and social science. Students demonstrate 
increasing competence in these skills in the subject areas from 
the freshman to senior years. 

s Teschers develop the students* knowledge snd understsnding of 
history snd the social sciences in en interdisciplinary context by 
using such methods ast 

-Employing smsll group discussions, debstes, snd role plsying 
to study issues 

- Developing the students' ability to use literature, drwia, art, 
and other cultural expreasions in their study of history 

- Coordinsting sssigrments with other subjects 

- Requiring projects thst utilize specific English, mathematics, 
scientific, and baaic study skills 

- Enf.ouraglng the student to participste in local school 
government, in civic sctivities, and political issues 

- Using individual and cooperative learning projects 

•Assiqning long-rsnge projects that require students to re- 
search, interpret, snd apply history and aocial acience concepts 

-Assigning projects thst chsllenge students to investigate 
snd psrticipste in current events thst clsrify historical and 
social concapte and theory 

-Studying the malor eventa, places, snd persons in history 
snd government to gain an undcratanding of the key ideas, 
concepts, snd events of the humsn experience 

« Using the co mmunity as s resource 

- U^^ig computer simulstions and data bases 

- Focusina the hiatory-aocial acience curriculum on the basic 
vslues of the /^ricsn experiencrt 

- Social Justice - Respsct for the individusl 

- C^uslity - Privsta ownership of property 

- rreedom and - Widespread participation in 
responsibility public policy 

- Authority 

s Students are developing critical -thinking and problem^solvinq 
skills. They sre sble toi 

Define the proKiemi 




- Identify central issues or probleme, 

- Compare similarities and differences, 

- Determine which information is relevant, 

- Formulate appropriate questions, 

- Express problems clesrly snd concisely. 

>jdge infoi^ation related to the problem: 

- Distinguish fact from opinion, 

- Check consistency, 

- Identify unstated assimptions, 

- Recognize stereotypes and cliches. 

- Recognize bias, emotional factors, propaganda, and semvitic 
slsnting, 

- Recognize value orientationa and ideologiea. 
Solve problema/draw conclusionsi 

- Recognize the adequacy of data, 

- Identify reaaonouie aitemativea. 

- Predict probable consequences, 

- Test conclusions or hypotheses, 

s Students develop socisl pert icipat ion akilla by: 

- Taking the perspective of others; empathizing 

- Understsnding multiple perspectives on societsl phenomens 
' Exsmining concepts and feelings of self 

- Recognizing one's own biases 

• Seeing oeople as individuala rather than ^iplying atereotypea 

- Balancing intellectual and emotional perspectives 

• Working in groups 

- Giving and receiving constructive criticism 

« Accepting reaponaibil ity and demonatrating respect for others 

s All students tske st lesst three yeara of hiatory-aocial acience 
that involve the atudy ofi 

- Uhited Statea hiatory and geography 

- World history, culture, and geography 

- American government, civica, and economica 

a Additional coursea provide atudenta opportunities to gsin s 
grester underatandir-i of hiatory, the aocial aciercea, and the 
humanitiea, 

a The teachera and the departmental chairperaon regularly evaluate 

the hiator>-aocial acience courses to ensure thstt 

- The curriculum is coherently organized. 

- Needleaa repetition ia avoided, 

- What ia taught ia what ia contained in the courae of atudy. 

- The acope, aeouence, and emphasia of the curriculum and inatruc- 
tional methods are enabling students' learning and the realiza- 
tion of departmental goala. 

a Teachera take advantage of ataff development activitiea to c*evelop 
or refine their knowledge of hiatory, the social sciencea, and 
appropriate inatructional methodoloqiea. 
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rOREIGN 



Students need to prepere theimelvee to live in a global society 
where foreign Isngusge skills snd multicultursl understanding are 
incressingly essentisK The MStery of a second Isnqusqe, enshling 
students to coiRMinicste newtlngfully In that language, is the primary 
goal of foreign language instruction. 

Studenta develop the rt>ility to comiiunicate in a second Isnguage 
by continually uaing the language for communication both in and 



All atudenta have the opportunity to learn a foreign language 
aa part of their high school educstion. Several different languages 
are offered, so students have a choice of languages to atudy. 

The language curriculum is desioned to motivsi^e students to 
continue study beyond the first veer* Students with previous foreign 
Isngusge experience csn profitsbly t^<e sdvanced classes and study 
subject astter in the foreig^i langi;age in order to giin greater 
proficiency in the language* 

The focua of the entire foreion languags proqrMi is on meaning* 
ful and useful cownunicstion in the Isngusge. All classes in each 
Isngusge sre tsught with coiMunicstion as the primary gosl and the 
dominant activity. Instructors snd students spesk in the language to 
the maximum extent possible. Students hsve the opportunity to 
improve their listening comprehension dsllyt they reed the Isngusge 
to understsnd Mhst is writteni they spesk in the Isnguage conducting 
meaningful, purpoeeful interchangest snd the/ write in the langusge 
to send messages to other people. 

Csch language ia taught within the contemporery culturel context 
of countriea where the lenguege ie apokr^r), including the United 
Stetee. Leerning ectivitiea empheaize that eech language is sn 
sxprees^on of e perticuler culture or of ssverel releted cultures. 
Studente learn that many cultural univeraala exiat but that cultures 
vsry snd sre of equel velue. 
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e Foreign lengusgs is providsii for sll studente et every resdiness 
level. Advsnced courses snd subjecte teught in the foreign 
Isngusge ere svsilnbiw. for studente i4io studisd the language in 
elementery end interjiediete achoola and for native apeakers, 

a Meeningful communicetlon ie the main goal and the major activity 
evident in the foreign language coursss. 

s Clsseroom Iviguage interchsngee includes 

- An obvious purpose in coanunicsting 

- Personal aignificance in the content 

- Resolution of uncertsinties as a reeult of communiceting 

- The culturel featuree of the language and aociety 

- The eponteneity and unpred ictebility in converaat ionel 
communicetlon 
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outside of the classroom. Students lesrn the Isngusge in s con- 
temporary cultural context. 



In applying thia criterion, conaider all atudenta, including 
limited-rnglish^prof icient students, educst ionally dissdvsntsged 
students, those students schieving et s level significantly below 
their peers, gifted and tslented students, snd students rsceiving 
specisl educstion instruction snd services. 



The courses in esch foreign lenguege sre prof iciency-besed. 
Specific proficiency levels are estsblished snd srticulsted for 
listening, speeking, reeding, writing, snd learning the culture of 
the language. Teachers incorporate these proficiency levels in their 
objectives for courses snd lessons, end they regulerly assess escn 
individual student's proficiency in lietening, epeaking, reeding, 
wr.Hing, end knowledge of the culture. Greding guidelines focus on 
the euccessful performence of c omwunicet ive tesks over e sustsined 
period of time. Theae guidelinea are given to the etudente eerly 
in the semester so thst they know how their performence will be 
•velusted. 

The language deportment meed's regulerly to plen, implement, and 
eveluete the program. The teach'^ra end chairperaon often interact 
to coordinate departmentel objectives wnd collsborste on schieving 
the object ivee. Chenoes made in order to develop higher etenderds 
for the teeching snd leerning taking plscs in the foreign language 
classes sre the result of reguler eveluetion of etudente* schieve- 
ment, instruction, and the curriculum. The principel and cheir- 
person mret regulerly to discuss ths role of foreign language 
inatruction in the achooPs total program. The department haa 
implemented plana that make foreign language claaaee more acceasible 
to ell etudente. The teechers sre involved in foreign language 
treining programa that help them develop their communicetlon and 
proficiency teeching skills. The school's leaders encourage and 
enhance auch staff development efforts. 



e Students sre tsught, in the receptive erees of listening end 
reeding end the productive sress of spetking end writings 

- Lenguege functions 

- Structurel differenceo 

- Vocebulery 

- Communicative end/or graphic signsls 

s Spscific proficiency levele have been eat^li^wd for perceptive 
end productive akille, and meena of aesessment ere in piece. 

e Studente leern to understsnd a d apprecietet 

- Culturel univereels, the phyeicel and peychological baaes of 
cultural deheviors, snd the unconscious wsys in i^ich thay 
themselves prejudge behsviors different from their own 



Foreign Lvnguage (cont.) 



* The elgnlflcence of apeclel behaviors in target cultures 

•Cultural akllla In selected target culture contexts or 
aituatlona 

- Cultural connotations in selected key xords and phrases, 
geaturest facial axpreaaiona, and other body language 

a Adiiiniatratora farilitate and encourage opportunities (language 
ca»pat travel abroad programif atudenta' exchange programs, and 
holiday celebrat iona) that integrate foreign language competency 
akllla with on-canpus activities. 



a Departmental faculty members meet regularly to anaure a coordi* 
nated program that meets the needs of the atudenta and the goala 
of the department* 

a The regular evaluationa of atudenta' academic perforaianca and 

proficiency, instruction, and curriculum have reaulted in higher 
standards for teaching-learning in the foreign language progr^* 

a Foreign language programs are accessible to all atudenta, 

a The staff development activitiea help teachera improve their 
methodological and lenguege/cultural foreign language akilla. 
The school's leaders actively suppo^-t this staff development. 
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VISUAL AND PERFORMING ARTS 



Exposure to and involvement in the visual and performing arts 
are crucial to the education of our youth. Each student's education 
can be conaidered complete only as it includes the personal develop- 
ment through participation 1^ the arts, the knowledge of our artistic 
heritage, and the underatanding of the societal values of art 
contained within the arte curriculum. 

The visual and performing arts curriculum helps students make 
connections to our cultural heritage as well as our diverse cultural 



traditions* The arts curriculum preparea students to express 
themselves creatively through artiatic endeavors and to develop 
appreciation of the arts. 

In spplying this criterion, consider all students, including 
limited-English*prof icient students, educationally disadvantaged 
students, those students schieving at a level significsntly below 
their peers, gifted and talented students, and students receiving 
special education instruction and services. 



The primary focus of the arts curriculum is to prepsre students 
to expreaa their creativity and to incorporate art into their lives. 
Students are enthusisstic about their participation in the arts and 
are motivated by the success of their own artistic endeavors. In- 
struction concentrates principally on practicing artiatic operations, 
de»;eloping artiatic skills and techniques, and creating artistic 
products. The courses concentrate on gaining the knowledge and 
masterinq the skills and techniques needed to make creative self- 
expreaaion poasible. The crestive activitiea in which the atudents 
sre engaged promote personal insight, emotionsl satisfaction, and 
spiritusl nourishment. 

A s rondr*y focus ls to develop and refine. each atudent's 
sensitivities to the arte and to enable all atudents to criticslly 
sppreciste their own and othera* performancea and work through an 
examination of the atandards of excellence for each area. Taken as 
a whole? the arte curriculum promotes lifelong involvement end 
appreciation of the arts. 

The visual and performing arts department offers a variety of 
couroes, at leaat one of Mhich each atudent takes ss part of his or 
her core program in high school. Other courses offered by the 
department Rre taken ae elect ives by studenta who want more specisl- 
ized training and appreciation of the av^ta. The courses educste 
students in four disciplines of the ortst dsnce, drama, music, snd 
visual arte. 

Each of the fine arte is taught with the rigora of a diacipline 
containing its own body of organized knowledge. The total arts 
program recognizee the interrelationships smong the four arte 
disciplines and between the arts snd other subject sress. 

In the Art coursss students are connected to their cultural 
heritage I they develop an understanding of themselves within the 



context of our common heritsqe and the diverse cultural traditiona 
that make up our culture. The art activities and assignments he^i 
the students develop insights into other cultures and enable them to 
recognizp untverssl concepts and values and to express their own 
individusl vslues snd idesls. 

Instruction and assignments in the arts stimulste the senses and 
the emotions of the students by having them encounter the sounds, 
movements, snd grsphic displays of the visual and performino arte 
media and by having them psrticipste in and learn to appreciate the 
performances and products of dsnce, drama, music, and visusl arte. 
Students sppreciste the arts ss s mesns of nonverbsl communication. 

Teachera demonatrate their own artiatic abilitiea and creativity 
in the methods used io motivate students to high-level achievementa 
in the arte and in arts literacy. Experiential methods predominate, 
but other methods are used to highlight the srts as an academic dia- 
cipline and to focus on the higher level thinking skills, including 
snslysis, interpretstion, evsluation, problem solving, and applica- 
tion associsted with the arts. Community resources sre used to 
enhsnce the total arts progrsm. Practicing artists are brought into 
the school's program on a regular basis to interact with the students 
about their artistic works and the students' srt. 

The visual snd performing srts faculty ia orgsnized to work as 
a unit. Coordinated program planning ia an ongoing, regular part 
of the departmental effort to provide high-quality inatruction in 
the arte. The faculty regularly evaluatea the arta curriculum and 
implementa changea designed to increase the number of atudenta 
who are literate in the srts snd who are akilled in producing and 
performing the arts. The teachera are involved in ongoing stsff 
development programs in arta instruction. The leadera in the achool 
work together to provide the resources necessary for quslity srts 
instruction, production, and performance. 
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All atudenta take at leaat one visual or performing arts course as 
part of their core curriculum. The department offers courses in 
dance, drama, music, snd visual arts. 



a The visual and performing arts courses: 

- Tesch s common core of knowledge. 

- Connect students to their cultural heritage. 

- Develop and refine students' aensibilities to arts. 

- Enable atudents to express their own creativity and experience 
moments of exaltation. ^ « 

8j 
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Visual and Performing Arts (cont.) 



s Students, in developing s comion cove of knoMledge, learn thst: 

- Uhiverssl concepts <ire expressed throughout, 

- Artistic styles are influenced by social, political, economic, 
and technological evenf f r f , 

- The arte a means of nonverbsl comnunication. 

-Both the western and •'•on«#estern traditions have important 
atylea. 

- The ertf? enhance and reinforce concepta and ideas in other 
subject areaa. 

a Students gain deeper insights into the role thst the srts have 
played in the development and transmission of cultures throughout 
the Morld. Students lesrn that: 

- The arts reflerc ideals and values of vsrious cultures. 

- The «rts contribute to the ceremoniea and celebrations of the 
world's cultures. 

- ^ common culture can evolve from artistic contributions of 
various ethnic groups. 

- Their own values and ideala ran be expreaaed through the 
artistic di^'ip lnes. 

- Culture is transmitted serosa generations through tl« arts, 
a In developing and refining their sensibilities, students: 

- Develop and refine kinesthetic, ^ural, tactile, and visual 
sensibilitira. 

- Leam to «pprec«ite and enjoy wcr^s of art more fully. 

- Hake aaatK tic Judgmenta, 

- Uae higher order thinking akills as they olierve unique 
inter relet ionahipa in art and nature. 

• Student a engmga in creative activities that help them: 

- Laarn to va)i» thai'- om efforts to think imaginatively through 
experiences in the arte* 

- Transform personal exncrienres into original artworks. 
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" oMV^i.ffi^*''^**'/*^'^^^^^^ ^^•'•'"^ refining and mastering 
artistic skills and performance/productiun techniquea, 

- Understand and appreciate the arts for lifelong involvement. 

Students have experiences with important worka ir dance, drma, 
music, and visual arts in the artistic, intellectual, wd phi^o- 
sophical history of western trad.tiona. Students also ruperience 
the arts of nonwestern traditions and thereby gain a better 
appreciation of other cultures. 

Students gain an ability to exerciae Judgment and diacrimlnation 
in each area of the arts through an - lalysis of the criteria of 
excellence for that 'discipline. 

Studef^s have or ng opportunities to evaluate their arts 
perfon^iances, works, jnd compositions. 

Student*!' srtworks are exhibited for recognition and apprecia- 
tion throughout the school's buildings. 

Students engage in activities which . .-omote their understanding 
of the arte for lifelong involvement, including the potential for 
careers. 

Teachera of the arts: 

- Teach the arte as an academic discipline. 

- Motivate atudents by demonst ret ing artiatic abilitiea an>i 
creativity, 

- Employ experiential teaching methods whenever appropriate. 

- Use commiTiity resources, including practicing artiata. 

A coordinated planning proceaa U ueed to evaluate the fine 
arte program and to i^qplement changea that will increaae the 
effectiveness of the curriculum. 

Teachera participate In ongoing staff development in arts 

instruction. 

The necessary reaourcea for arte inatruction^ production, vhI 
perforfr.»nce are aecured through this joint ef forte of the leadera 
in the school community, including parenta and community mem* 
bera. Pa ita and community membera alao asaiat in securing the 
necessary resources. 
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VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION 



Vocational -technical education provides students an opprrtunity 
to explorof evaluate, and prepare for careers. Vocational-tecnnical 
education compl amenta and reinforces the core curriculum common to 
virtually all atudanta. 

Vocat tonal -technical education ia a continuum of well-plannedt 
coordinatedf articulated, and sequential education and vocational 
training expariancea that prepare students for successful participa- 
tion in the comnunity, homOy life, nork, and college* It encompasses 
awareneaa of careeray exploration of Jot.-, vocf^tional guidance and 
counaaling* eatabliahment of coreer goals, employability skillst 
development of peraonal okills. Job skills' clusters, and general to 
apecific Job skills. It preparea individuals for Job entry, Job 
advancement, more advanced training, Job retraining, and entrepre- 
neurahip. 

Vocational -technical education in California compriaea nine 
major aubject matter progri^^mat agricultural education, office 
aducationt marketing educatioot consumer and hom e making educationy 
home economica-related occupations, health careera education, 
'nduatrial arte education, technical education, and trade and 
i duatrial education. 



Vocational -technical education haa a dual purpoae in ita mission 
tc 'enefit individuals as well as society aa a «^le. All atudents— 
males and females, the gifted and disadvantaged, the handicapped, and 
minority and nonminority atudente— have the right to aelect a career 
and receive education snd training to make their goala poasiblt. 

Students t^ose csreer goala inciude employment immediately after 
ieaving high achoo! and who want to learn the skills and concepta 
required for an occupation have access to specific occupational 
training programs from a variety of aourcea: the comprahenaive high 
achool, the regional occupational center/program (ROC/P) aaaociated 
with the achool, the community college, adult education, and the 
community. 

In applying the criterion for vocational -technical education, 
conaider huw the comprahenaive high achool, the ROC/P, the community 
college, adult education, and the community interrelate to maximize 
vocational-technical education opportunitiea for atudenti. Oanaider 
also aaaiatance given to handicapped atudente, atudenta in nontradi- 
tional programa, pregnant atudenta, aingle parenta and hom e ma k e ra, 
economically and educationally diaadvantaged atudenta, and to 
atudenta with limited-Engliah proficiency to help them auccaed in 
their vocational-technical education ccuraea and proqrama. 



Siudanta learn about varioua careera ao they can make meaningful 
Choi ea related to careera and develop plana ^or careera. They 
devei f^ genera/ employability akilla that are neceaaary for aucceaa 
in a * ireer and apply to aucceaaful living. Studenta have the 
oppor> 'jnity to atudy occupational cluatera, and they have acceaa to 
vocat iinal -technical education prugrama to learn the apecific occupa- 
tional akilla and conceptp required for employment or advancement in 
a particular occupation. Studenta* baaic academic akilla are rein- 
forced throughout the entire vocational education progran by applying 
baaic academic akilla to handa-on taska. 

Studnn^a s«*e aaaiated in making meaningful choicea about their 
careera through tt.^ir participation in awarenesa atudiea of careera 
and activiMea that include examining the prerequiaitea and the 
characteriatira of varjoua occupationa. The i^udenta prepare plana 
that addreaa caic^r goala, the courae aequencea leading to the 
goala, and other integral componenta of the atudenta' educational 
programa, including participation in auperviaed community-based 
educational axperiencea and atudenta' vocational organizaL on 
activitiea, 

Studenta learn general employability akilla, including Job 
interview tachriiqueaf interperaonal relitionahipa ^-ith cuatomera, 
co-workera, and auperviaorai and work athica auch aa punctuality, 
accuracy, neatneaa, and efficient and effective uae of time. 

Studenta have the opportunity to participate in the atudy of 
, occupationa i<K the araaa of agricultural education, office educa- 
^4 tion, marketino education^ conaumer and homemaking education, home 
economica-relatid occupationa, health careere education, industrial 
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arte education, technical education, and trade and induatrial 
education. Studenta gain broad concepta of an occupational cluater, 
general akilla, apecific akilla with wide application, and the; 
acquire an underatanding of the nature of work in the varioua 

occupationa within the cluater. 

The comprehenaive high achool, the ROC/P aaaociated with the 
achool, the community college, adult education, and community 
cooperate in providing atudente whoae career plana include Job 
preparation with acceaa to an articulated occupational t.^aining 
program. In theae programa atudenta learn akilla and concepta 
identified by practitionera and repreaentativea of buaineaa, in- 
duatry, and labor as those that are currently required in apecific 
occupationa. 

Studenta reinforce their baaic academic and critical thinking 
akilla by applying theoretical conceota to practical taaka, auch mm 
the application of Engliah language akilla to writing buaineaa 
lettera and mathematical calculations to diagnoaing and repairing 
electronic componenta. Skilla and concepta learned by atudenta in 
vocatioral -technical education are uaed aa an alternative way to 
aatiafy graduation requirementa in core academic au'ijecta i^n they 
are comparable to thoae taught in academic couraea. 

Studenta in vocational-technical education programa progreaa 
through aequentially atructured unite of inatruction and couraea 
offered by the comprehensive high achool, the ROC/P, the coraiiunity 
college^ and the adult achool, and in commu^iity facilitiei ^ The 
programs are deaigned with object ivea of performanra and provide 
edequate duration and intenaity for the atudar^.a to accorpliah ^heir OCT 
object ivea. Teachers in the achoo la and employera in buaineaa and 
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Vocational. Technical Education (contj 



induatry underatand the eequential nature of the programs and work 
cooperatively to enaure that the ur:it9 of instruction currently 
taught in school j and the skills and concepts reinforced through 
coMMunity-based e/cperiences coincide. 

Students participate in learning activities conducted in class, 
rooiifl and laboratories in the schools and in supervised learning 
activities in the conwiunity. 

Studenta having difficulty succeeding in the vocationaUtechni. 
cal education program are given appropriate special assistance to 
help them successfully complete the program. St.udents with limited 
proficiencv in uae of the English language may be helped by a bi. 
lingual tutor and with textbooks and written instructions in the 
language with which they are most familiar. Students with learning 
hbndicapa receive special aasistance or remef^ial instruction, other 
aiudenta needing assistance receive help to overcome the difficulty 
that preventa them from succeeding in the vocational. technical 
education progran* 

Vocational-technical education organizationa provide atudenta 
with the opportunity to develop interpersonal, leadership, citizen* 
ahip, and occupational skills 8i an integral part of inatruction. 
Studenta experience the democratic process in action and gain self* 
-confidence by participating in both cooperative and competitive 
:.«,ivitiea« 



a Sludenta develop awareneaa of careera by making use of services 
and activities auch aat 

- Receiving aaaiatance in gathering and interpreting information 
on care'^ra in the careers* center, in the classroom, and from 
gueat apeakera 

- Completing aptitude and interest tests for careers and having 
the reaulta explained to them 

- Participating in explorato and general work experience 
education programa, to rea) ' ..ically explore the world of 
work 

• Developing career plana, with the aaaiatance of counaelora mtd 
teachera, that contain immediate and long-range career goals 

a General anployability akilla and concepta are interwoven through- 
out the entire vocational -technical education curriculum. Stu- 
denta learn Job interview techniquea and on-the-job interperannal 
relationahipa in apecific unite of inatruction in vocational- 
technical education couraea. In all courae«, work ethica, such 
ta punctuality, accuracy, neatneaa, and efficient and effective 
uae of tine, are learned and reinforced during the daily activi- 
tiea of the courae. 
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Vocational. technical education curricula are reviewed regularly 
by subject-matter advisory committees. The purpose of these reviews 
is to keep the programa pertinent to the workplace, to new and 
•merging technologies, and to the current labor market. 

Vocat ional. technical education teachera are experienced in 
their occupational fields and keep current with chsnging tijchno- 
lo^ies. The teachers meet regularly for formsl staff developmental 
activities, for informal opportunities to exchsnge ideas and con. 
corns, and for coordination in planning, implementing, and evaluating 
the program. 

Each voc«.tional .technical education aubject -matter area lead 
person meet, regularly with the achool's principsl to discuss the 
vocbtionsl education progrsm and its role in the school's total 
program. 

The adminiatration of the school, the district, and the ROC/P 
support vocat ional. technical education by encouraging atudenta to 
enroll in the program, making time available for the atudenta to 
take the claaaea, providing qualified teachera, and providing 
atudenta with acceaa to adequate facllitiea that meet health 
aafety requirements, equipment currently being used in business »xf 
industry, snd necessary msteriala and aupplies for inplementing 
quality vocational-technical education instruction. Such quality 
inatruction ia required for the atudenta to prepare for the occupa- 
ticns of their choice. 



a Students lesrn concepts and skills co mm o n to a variety of occupa- 
tions within an occupational cluater. Examples of skills common 
to a cluater are typewrit ing/keyboarding that have broad ^)plica. 
tion in the clerical and data proceaaing clustera of occupationa 
and to other cluatera aa well, and blueprint reading that ia 
applicable to a wide ringe of mechanical, conatruct ion, and 
design occupationa. 

• Students whoae career goala include immediate enploync^nt on 
loaving high achool have acceaa to apecific occupational akilla 
training programa. The occupationa for which the training ia 
provided have a preaent or projected demand for new employeea, and 
intereat aurveya indicate atudenta* demand for the training. The 
skills snd concepts learned by the studenta era identified by 
prectitionera and representativea of buaineaa, indust v, and 
labor aa thoae currently required for entry into the occupation. 
The akilla and concepta are expreaaed in performance objectivea. 

• The curriculum ia arranged eequential ly and preaented to the 
atudenta in a variety of mi^thoda, including: 

- Large-group inatruction - Simulated Job aite work 

- Small-croup inatruction - Supervised occupational 
. Irxlividual instruction experiences st sites in 

- Laborstory work the community 
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Vocstional -Technical Education (cont.) 



a Vocational -technical education students participate In the activi- 
tlea of students' vocational organizations that are appropriate 
to their occuputlonal areas of study. The orgaiiizations are: 

- Diatributlve Euicatlon Cluba cf America, DCCA 

- Future Buslneaa Leadere of %Nerlce, FBI A 

- Future Fanners of America, FFA 

- Future Hoaemakers of Amerlcs - Honie Economics Related Occupy- 

tiona, FHA-HERO 

- Vocational Industrial Clubs of America, VICA 

a A sub lect -natter advlaory committee, whose members Include a 
practitioner and representst ives of business, industry, and 
labor, reoularly reviews the curriculum and makes recommendations 
concerning such areaa asi 

- Curriculum content 

- Adequacy of equipment and faciliti'is 

- Placement 

a Vocational -technical education teachers i 

- Have adequate work experiffnce in the occupation they are 
teaching. 

- Have profeasional preparation in the vocational subject in 
i4iich they teach. 

- Remain current in their areas through activltiea auch as 
participation in profeasional and technical conferencea and 
workahopr and by working occasionally in the relevant occupa- 
tion. 

a r ch yocational-lechnical education aubject-matter area lead 
peraon meeta regtilarly with the achool'a principal to diacuea the 
statua of curriculum, facilities, equipment, and staffing, and to 
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coordinate the goala and objectives of the subject-matter area 
with those o\ the totcl school. 

The administf st ion of the high school, adult education, the 
district, and the ROC/P support vocatiorial -technical education 

by: 

- Providing ad'i^quate vocational guidance and counaellng aervlces 

- Allowing appropriate vocational •technical education mita of 
instruction to meet some of the core academic graduation 
requirements 

- Scheduling enough periods per day in the achool for atudenta to 
have time for vocational -technical education electlvea 

- Selecting vocational -technical education teachera «^o have 
sufficient and appropriate profeasional preparation and occupa- 
tional experiences in the subject 

- Providing access to a properly equipped and aupplied work 
station for each student in a facility that meeta all aafety 
and health atandards 

- Providing neceaaary aupport services for special needs atudenta 
in vocational-technical education 

- Providing teachera adequate time for any vocational -technical 
education program that conducts year-round activltiea 

- Providing teachera adequate time for integral activltiea that 

occur outaide the claaaroom 

- Providing adequate opportunltlea for vocational-technical 
education teachera to participate in conferencea, workshops, 
and other appropriate activltiea deaigned to help them keep 
current in their areaa of vocat ional*technlcal instruction 



STUDENTS' PATHS THROUGH HIGH SCHOOL 



During high school each student takes his or her otm path 
through the couraes offered. Thia criterion describes how these 
psths are constructed and the Impact of the path taken on students* 
learning. Two fundamental curricula iasues are: 

• Doea each atudent'a path take him or her th^^ough n core of 
learning expected of all high school graduates? 



a Doea each student's path go beyond this common core through the 
couraes snd lesrning that enable the student to meet his or her 
goals and preoare the student for success In higher education 
and/or the work place? 

In applying this criterion, consider all students. Including 
Umlted-Engllsh^prof Icicnt atudenta, educationally dlaadvantaged 
atudents, those students achieving at a level aiqnlflcantly below 
their peera, gifted and talented atudentt , and atudenta receiving 
special education Instruction and aervlces. 



All atudenta achieve a core of cc m mion learnings that enablea 
them to understand, participate In, and carry on the civilization in 
which we live. Beyond thia common core, elect Ivea and apecialized 
coureea of atudy give all atudenta the opportunity to prepare them- 
selvea for higher edu- atlon and/or the work place. Students are 
enrolled In the moat c^^allenglng and engaging aequence of couraea 
that ault their dlfferc^nt talenta, needa, and aaplratlona; programs 
for honora, advanced placementa, college preparation, vocational* 
technical education, general education, and remediation are avail* 
able. Taken together, the core and the apeclalized couraes orovioe 
a four*year path for each atudent to develop to hla or her (..eatest 
potential and be prenjred to achieve poatsecondary goals. 

The curriculum experienced by each atudent aa he or ahe pro* 
greaaea along hia or her path through high achool la broad^aaed and 
balanced. In addition to the core curriculum of Engllah, history/ 
social aclence, mathematics, aclence, the fine arte, and foreign 
language, atudenta are guided to take the couraea that will prepare 
them fully for entrance Into higher education and/or employment for 
their choaen career. Each courae aelected along the atudent'a path 
challengea him or her to be an active learner, to apply what he or 
ahe ia learnlno, and to aynthealze new Ideas and concepts with 
thoaa prevloualy learned. Sludenta have alternatlvea for acquiring 
core akllla and knowledge; there are different couraea with com* 
parole core content. 

The atudenta learn ii>out a wide range of careers and what they 
Mtist du to prepare fo* csrssrs of interest to them. They sre 
encouraged to aet career goala and plan a path through achool that 
will prepare them to achieve their goala. 

Students re able to move from one path Into another by way of 
brldgea that invite them to croaa over to more challenging patha. 
The achool haa definite procedurea for identifyiny potentially 
capable and/or underchal longed atudenta in the lower or rverage 
levela of Inatruction, and haa developed aupport ayatema that help 
theae atudenta to achieve in higher level claaaea. Mhere appropri* 
ate, tranaltlonal claaaea are dealgned tr> help atudenta to be 
auccaaaful in a more challenging environment. The achedullng 
procedurea facilitate tranafera into more challenging patha. 



Regular claaaea are bein^ made more challenging ao that all atudenta 
will be better prepared to lead productive and aatlafylng Uvea 
after high achool. 

All studenta have equal opportunlt ^ea wid experience wldeapread 
acceaa to quality inatruction. Attention to equity and acceaa 
ia apparent in the dealgn and lii|>lementatior of the curriculum anu 
in the acheduling process. As a reault, all atudenta have acceaa 
to, and receive aupport for, aucceaa in the core' a program. Studenta 
from groupa underrepreaented in college are encouraged to enroll In 
college preparatory coureea. Regardleaa of getider, ethnicity, or 
handicapping condition, atudenta have acceaa to vocationaUtechnlcal 
education programa related to their career Intereata. 

Parenca, teachera, and counaelora lielp atudenta set a path that 
alma toward their tilghest, moat reallat'c goala. Studenta are able 
to dlacuaa their program of atudlea, life goala, and carser ambit lona 
with their teachera and/or counaelora. A achoolwlde ayatem of 

?uldance facilitates auch interaction and emphaalzea the collabora- 
Ive nature of the proceaaea of courae aelectlon« Parents are 
actively encouraged to participate in the proceaaea of course aelec- 
tlon aa part of tho sstsbllshed procedures. The timeliness of taking 
certain critical couraea la emphc sized in the counaeling of atudenta 
and la known to the parenta. Teachera, counaelora, and atudenta 
regularly evaluate each atudant's path to erwure that it ia both 
eomprehenalve and balanced. Information gsined from theae evalua* 
tlona la uaed to make needed changee In courae offerlnga and 
acheduling. Studenta' placement la baaed on atandard criteria and 
nol Juat on peraonal Judgmenta. 

Studenta and parenta are given timely, accurate, and clear 
aaaeaamenta and advice concernino the etudenta' learning ; vogreaa. 
Theae evaluatlona are given to Improve perforaiance and encourage 
each atudent to attain hla or her highest potential. 

Studenta are encouraged to develop a four-year perapectlve and 
to clarify their goala accordingly. They underatand and experience 
how what they are learning la Interrelated. They fe^l that what 
they are learning la important to their iivea now and In the future. 



Studenta and parenta are aware that there la a common core of * ^^^^ core covera the akllla, knowledge, und valuea each atudent 

knowledge that the atudenta will be exoected to maater prior to needa to be an active and productive Hiemter of our aoclety* 
graduation. They aet the value of thia core of atudlea« 
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students* Paths Through Igh School (cor,t.) 



s Csch student has access to courses thst fuirill his or her needs 
and talents, enabling the student to .neet his or her goals for 
high school and beyond* 

a Students experience a program that is continuous in concept and 
devf^lopment of skillsi 

- The courses' content is not urviecessarily duplicsted. 

- The courses' content is psrt of a continuum of lesrning— fio 
gaps in learning exict. 

- Successful completion of the courses leads students to the 
acquisition of the identified base of knowledge o the core 
curriculum. 

a Studi Its and parents are encouraged to consider more challenging 
alternatives that will promote broader career opportunities on 
graduation, 

a The achool has a process that enables atudents to take advantap^ 
bridging into more challenging paths. 

* Transitional courses are raadil available. 

- Students have high expectationa for their twreera and maximize 
the educational options available to meet these. 

- Programa are offered to encourage the students to explore 
expanded opportunities. 
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- Students are encouraged to ccmsider career goals that are 
nontraditional for their ge:4jer or background. 

Tra isit^ional classes enable students with lower skill levels to 
access higher level content. 

Students and parents have been made aware of th^ various optiona 
and paths available to them» baaed on the atudenta' atrengtha 
and unique interests snd abilitiea, and parenta are actively 
encourf^ed to participate ir. the courae aelection proceaa. 

Studenta have ?nd take advantage of regular opportunitiea to 
diacuss their various educational patha, life goals, and career 
e;iibitiona with their teachera, munselors, and role modela from 
business, industry, and labor. 

- The patha fulfill atudenta' needs and "vet atudenta* goala* 

- Studenta are aaaiated by trained, intareatad, arid roncemed 
achool-sita staff. 

Teachera and counaelors regularly review with ^'js atudent hia or 
her educational plana and progress toward them. 

Studenta und>;>jratand how each courae ia an integral part of their 
own four-year program, and underatand and experience how i^at 
they are learning fita together. 

The schools* personnel and programs focua on the atudanta* 
personal a'^d academic success. Students feel that what they are 
learning is import snt to them now and in the future. 



INTEGRATED SKILLS 



Integrated e.kills ere thoee skille that etudente must develop 
end employ in order to wester the content of the courses they take 
during high school. Skills end content sre integrsted by both 
instructors and students to achieve learning outcosies* These skills 
have deportment el and achoolwide egreement, and sMll acquisition and 
development ere an integrel pert of ell courae worlc. Conaistent 
application of theae integreted akills ensbles students to master 
content of the courses. 



Studente ere developing end using the ski lie of thinking , 
leerning, lietening, apeaking, writing, reeding, and calculeting. 
Written achoolwide policiea and depertmentel implementetion plans 
ensure that theae akilla ere developed in ell atudenta regerdleaa of 
the patha the etudente take throurh high echool. Uhiform expecte* 
tiona for development of ekilla are precticed depertmentwide and 
achoolwide. All depertmentel plana apecify the ekille developed in 
each courae offered by the deportment end deecrite how the akilla are 
integreted in eech aubject matter aree. Depertmentel plana aet up a 
ayatem that enebles progreesive and developmentel ekill training. 
Faculty membera are implementing the depertmentel plena in each 
course syllabus. 

As a result of thia focua on theae integreted akilla, etudente 
in lower end everege levela of achievement ere able to move into a 
more demending curriculum. An emphesis on integrated skills in the 
core coureee in the firet two yeers of high school gives these 
studente both the skills and content needed to aucceed in the more 
demanding curriculum. At the aame time, atrengthening the ekiUa of 
the studente in higher level coureee challengea them to continually 
excel • 

All etudente ere expected to increeee their thinking skills. 
Assignments require studente to regulerly uee higher level mentel 
proceaaee ^het include analyaia, interpretetion, evaluation, problem 
aolving, applicetion of principlea, and creetivity. Feculty membera 



The continued develcnment end uae of these integreted skills 
is a signi/^icsnt objective of the school, which recognizes the need 
of all students for lifelong leerning. 

In spplying this criterion, coneider ell etudente, including 
limit^':»English*prof icient students, educetionelly disadvanteged 
students, those students achieving at e level sionif icmitly below 
their peers, gifted end telented students^ and atudenta receiving 
specisl educotion instruction and uervices. 



continuelly model such skills, end the materiela of inatruction, 
the leerning and teeching proceaa, and the methoda of teeting 
reflect thia emphasis on higher level mentel pror.eesee. Schoolwide 
support for reising expectetions for etudente' chinking ia preaenli 
end perenta, atudenta, and community meabers uvJeretend end eupport 
the commitment to developing the thinking skills of each etudent. 

Studente receive reguler feedbeck on their akill development 
progreaa. Tine end effort ere token to extend the etudente* 

proficiency level in eech of the integrated akills. 

Studente receive inetruction end eeaiatance in librery and 
medio use end learn how to acceaa end uae a range of information 
aourcee. The librery offera ample collectione of booka that eupport 
extension of students' intereet in the priority curriculer object ivea 
of the echool, thus enabling etudente to explore and reaeerch in an 
in-depth menner. Libreries sre open before end efter school to 
encourage the meturetion of etudente es independent leernere. 
Libreries offer support services for teechers to integrete librery 
use in reguler eesignments. 

The fecultv's in-eerv4oi progreme address the t reining needed *>y 
the feculty to oecome incraesingly proficient in planning and exscut* 
ing objectivea of akill development in their coursee. Adminiatratore 
and faculty membere continue to reiee their own levele of ekille 
through both in*«ervice prograais and peraonal development progreaa. 



a The epeci^ic akilla integreted into the curriculum includes 

- Reeding— Studente <»xtrect^ ■^rcr.ing from printed materiel. The 
proceaa raquiree decoding, comprehension, interpretation, end 
leerning. 

- Writing— Studente communicele ideea effectively in written 
form, with correct ueege and apelling. 

- Speaking— Studente effectively comaunicete ideea orally in 
different eituetionas one-on-one, email end lerge groupa, 
public speaking, and dramatic presentetiona. 

- Lietening*-Studente understand both the content and emotionel 
meening from the orel lenouege of other people. Atlenoing 
beheviore end ective lietening ere necesssry components of this 
ekiU. 
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- Thinking— Studente reaaon and reflect, and uae Ju d gment to meke 
effective deciaions. Thinking involves knowi^ facta, compre- 
hendino the dete, applying informetion to e particular issue, 
enalyzing, ayntheaizing, and evelueting. Thinking engegea the 
higher menttl proceaaes of problem aolving, the applicetion of 
principlea, and creetivity thet eneble etudente to relete what 
they ere looming to the problems cf dsy-to-dsy life. 

- Celculeting--Studente uee numbere, erithmetically and alge-' 
breicelly, in both conceptuel and praccicel applicatione and to 
understand the relet ionships end logic of mathematica. 

- Leerning--Studente gein knowledge and underatand information 
in dome eyatemetic order and then ua^ Hh.41. ia meatered in both 
an academic and practicel life context. Leemino ie the con- 
tinuel diacovery of better weys of ecguiring knowledge end the 
ability to aasess end use the knowledge. Leerning rec^ii^rea the 
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Integrated Skille (cent.) 



effect ive use of etudy skills. Students are encouraged to 
examine the organizational and conceptual strategies they jse to 
Isarn and are helped in becoming more effective learners* 

a A achoolwide agreement that all students need to develop the 
skills of reading, apeakino, liatening, thinking, colculating, 
and learning and the teaching of these skills is psrt of every 
teacher's curriculum and instructional strategies. 

a The leadtira at the achool ensure that these skills are integrated 
into the courses both in the instructors* plans snd in the 
students* work. 

^ Each teacher within each department infuses these skills into all 
aspects of the curriculum, building on skills learned in a 
variety of other contexts. A cumulative advancement of all 
students* skills is present. 

a The development of thinking akilla is central to inatruction: 

- Inatruct ional materials include a higher mentol process 
emphasis. 

* Inatruction includes observations, reflections on observationa, 
uae of firathand information and daily experienced, primary 
source material, and experimentation. 

- Studenta learn the nature of the aubjects and the ways of 
thinking they repreaent along with factual content. 
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- Instruction tends to be bssed on inquiry with higher mental 

process questioning. 

- Testing includes formative tests with feedback and corrections 
on higher mental process questions. 

a tmphasis on these skills is especially evident within the core 
curriculum required of the students during the first two years of 
high school. A schoolwide plan organizes this effort. 

a Students needing specific help in the basic skills of reading, 
writing, speaking, listening, and miit hematics receive help in 
specisl classes or at specisl times in tegular classes. 

a Tranait ional claaaea enable atudenta with lower akill levela to 
have access to higher level content and place special emphasis on 
the integrsted skills to facilitate students* mobility between 
courses'. 

a The librariea* aervicea and houra and teaching practicea en- 
courage students to explore and use the library for aaaigned work 
and their own interests. 

a In-aervice programa on development of akilla enable faculty 
members to receive appropriate and timely inatruction on inte* 
grating each of the skills into their instructional program and 
on refining their own skills. 

a In ell couraea at all grade levela, studenta receive regular 
feedbsck on their development of skills in each akill area. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL PRACTICES 



Mthods for teaching content and deaign of methods of thouoht and ifrH:!?. ?i * ^"^f^I^^^*"^ students, educationally disadvantaged 

coMioicatlon of a dUciplinei dealgn of leaaonTto^oSo talent? theirn«ir^^°n^?«d'^*"H% 'T^^f^i^ alanlf Icantly below 

learningi Mthoda and i^teriala uaed In Instri'ctlon, st^JSS' .^oiV^raVi^ri^^ students, and sCudents receiving 

aaaign.anta and claaaroo* activities; atudent-teacner interaction in ^ education instruction and services, 
tha claaarooMi and taachera* expectationa for the students* success. 



Taachera know the central iaauea, the major worka and people, 
and tha primary methoda of thought and communication associated with 
the sub J ret area thay are teaching. They model genuine intereat and 
anthuaiaam for the aubjact, ahow tha students what is interesting, 
and excite in them a deaire to learn more about the aubject. Learn* 
ing time ia coneantratad on the important prioritiea of the sObJect. 
and atudanta are taught how to learn the aubject and how to evaluate 
the relative importance of ita varied content. School leaders 
aupport ataff membera* efforta to improve instruction and are 
knowledgable d»out curriculum and inatructional practice. 

Studenta engage in the methoda of thinking and coMmjnicating 
charactariatic of the diacipline. Classroom activities encourage 
atudenta CO develop and elaborate ideaa, to aynthesize new Scnowledge 
with their own previously acquired ideaa, and to express these 
ideaa orally and in writing. Studenta periodically explore selected 
topics in an in*depth manner aa part of projecta contplcted over 
extended perioda of time. The proportion of learning time allocated 
to auch projecta and the average length of time per project increase 
Over the duretion of the course and over the grade levela. 

Laaaona are daaianed ao that atudenta experience a complete 
learning cycle. Studenta are prepared for the new content | the 
content ia introduced, then taught to the atudenta | the students 
applv the content first with guidance and feedback, then indepen- 
dently! finally, they tranafar tha content to new aituationa in 
ayntheaia with other content. Throughout this cycls, more frequently 
in the early phaaaa, the teacher monitora the underatanding of the 
etudenta, adJuating and reteaching as neceesary. Taachera employ a 
wide repertoire of teaching methoda to match the kind of learning 
deeired, atyla of learning, atyle of teaching, fype of content, and 
reeourcaa available. The inatruetion the atudent receives provides 
him or her with the akilla and knowledge neceaaary to develop the 
capacity to thiric and learn on their own. 

Studenta have frequent opportiftitiea to employ their atrengtha 
and intereata in learning activities. Vsriationa in assignments and 
teaching methoda are utilized when needed to match atudenta* needa 



and ways of leerning; help is given when students need it. Psce, 
depth, and focus are sdjusted to keep students of every ability 
level engaged in learning common topic? Studenta understmid the 
purpose of their sssignments and what they are expected to do; they 
know what they will learn by completing the work; and they have a 
good chance of doing so succesafuUy . Students with Isnguags 
difficulties engage in guided language development activities 
appropriate to each subject taught. Students' motivation to leern 
18 recognized ano encouraged throughout the school. 

Classroom discussions are used to help students recognize the 
central iasues of the subject and to analyze, aynthesize, and 
evaluate what they are learning. Students of every level of ability 
are asked questions of appropriate difficulty. Classroom discussions 
stimulate students* interest in the subject. All students feel free 
to perticipate in classroom learning activities; eech student takes 
an active pert in the class. Taachera respond frequently and 
informatively to students* responses. 

Expectationa for learnera* behavior are clearly definjd and 
conaiatently maintained. Grading policies snd standards sre known 
to students end parents; they sre applied fairly. Students are 
alerted to their progress and provided specific suggestions for 
improvement et regular intervals. Students receive prompt feedback 
on their completed assignments. 

Ths allocation of the teacher'a attention to groups snd indi- 
vidual atudenta is bslanced, timely, and fair. Positive verbal and 
nonyerbel support encourages learning effort end progress. Inter- 

?' guided by the evident belief that all studsnts can and 
will learn. Time ia managed to maximize learning. Studenta* atten- 
tion to the learning activity is not disrupted by other students, 
announcements, or othsr noninstructionsl events. Nor do they have 
to wait for directions, clarif icst ^ons , or required msterisls. 
Excellence in work snd assignments is exhibited by atudenta st all 
Isvsls of achievement; the craft of learning is taught and nurtured 
in day-to-day activities. Students ars taught to help each other 



a Taachera in each curricular area are thoroughly knowledgeable of 
the aubject. They know and are able to teach the central iaauesi 

of the major people aaaociatad with the worka, and are able to uss 



thsas works and psople in assignments that give life to the 
subject for the students. They know the primary methods of 
thought and communication of their disciplins and are able to 
teach thoae methods to their students. 
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tfwtructioral PraeticM (cont,) 



• ^^tchiri* knowladga of their subject enebles them concen* 
.rate instruction on the inportent priorities of the subject wkI 
to tsseh studsnts how to evsluste the relet ive importance of the 
idess, events, workCt end people by using knowledge of the 
siJbJect. 

e Teechere ere intereeted in end snthusisstic M>out their subject 
end ere eble to instill s like interest snd enthusiejn in their 
etudente* 



• Teschsrs dssian clsssrooti sctivities thst require students to 
develop snd eleborete the idees of the discipline, to coii4)ine 
theee new idess with their own idees, to write regulerly ebout 
them, end to diecuss them. 

e tndividuel snd group projscts sre sssignsd to sllow students to 
sxplore ereee of the diecipline in depth. Theee projects sre 
extended over time snd become more frequent snd more in-depth es 
the etudente progress through the diecipline. 

• Leeeone include ell the stsps of the Issming cycles 

- Studente ere prepered for the new content by e review for 
continuity with previoue looming snd s check for knowledge of 
the prerequisites to the new content. 

- Advenes orgenizers, such ss the purpoee snd objectivee of the 
leeeon, eome ideiij of whet will be leerned, ectivities snd 
sssignmente to be used, end so forth, further prepere the 
etudente for the new content . 



- The content ie introduced. 



- Studente perticipste in intersctive leerning sctivitiee euited 
to the content. 

- They uem the new content with guidsncs snd feedbsck. 

- Thsy work indspendently with the content. 

- They trsnsfsr ths contsnt to other knowledge end skills. 

• Tsschsrs monitor studsnts* underetending, giving feedbeck, 
edjueting the ectivitiee end sssignmente, snd reteeching ss 
neceeeery. These fsedbsck-corrective procedures occur st requler. 
frequent intervele. ^ * 

m Teechere heve end uee e wide repertoire of tesching methode to 
ensure studsnts' leerning. 

e Inet ruction empheeizee the etudente* cepecity to think end leem 
on their own. 
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Lessons ere designed to enqeqe etudente* intereet snd emloy 
their strengths! snd psce, depth, snd focus srs sdjusted to keep 
esch student engsged in the lesson snd motivsted to leem. 

Studente know whet they ere expected to do and wh«t they will 
leem, snd they expect to succeed. 

Studente with limited-Cnglieh proficiency, thoee ueing nonetmlerd 
Englieh, end those with umJerdeveloped lenguage akille ere 
provided guided lenguage developmente! ectivitiee eppropriete to 
the aubject being taught, 

Claea diecueeiona regulerly ere ueed to help etudente identify the 
major ieeuee, idees, end eventet to enelyze, eyntheeize, end 
eveluete whet they ere leerning; and to etimulete interest in the 
subject. 

In cleee discussionst 

- All students psrticipste. 

- Studente et ell levele of ebility ere ssked queetione of 
sppropriste difficulty. 

. Teechere direct queetione to keep ell etudente involved. 

- Students who ere etuck or enewer incorrectly ere cued or 
cosched to e correct reeponee. 

- Time ie given to ellow etudente to formulete sn snswer. 

- The queetione help the etudente enelyze, eyntheeize, end 
eveluete t^st they ere leerning. 

- Teechere reepond bv eeknowledging, eupplyino edditionel cleri* 
ficetion end illuetretion, modifying, spplying, compsring, snd 
susmsrizing studente* reeponeee. 

L.'aee time ie ueed for leerning ectivitiee thet benefit moot from 
teechere* interection; homework time ie ueed for eeeignmente 

euited to independent work. 

Students know whet ie expected of them ee leomerei they under- 
stsnd grsding policiss snd stsndsrds, snd thsy bslis'*e the 
policiee snd stsndsrds sre coneietently end feirly epplied. 

Studente receive reguler progreee reporte in addition to proupt 
feedbeck on sssignmsnts, including homswork, snd spscific 
suggsstions for improvsment. 

The teechere* ettention to groupe end individuel etudente is 
belenced, timely, end feir. 

lOi 



tfwtruetiOMl PraeticM (cont.) 



• tnttruction is MMged to nminize learning. 

* Studsnta know how class tine ie organized, what they are 
auppoaad to be doing, and when aaetgnmenta are to be coiRpleced. 

- TIm coMiltittnta are kept. 

- Studenta do not have to wait for dlrectlone, clarirications, or 
required pateriale. 

- Uae of acarce equipnent or Mterials ia scheduled to minlinize 
unproductive welting. 
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* Cleea interruptions by ennouncementa, other etudentey or other 
noninetructional events are kept to a minimuii. 

• Learning ia encouraged, supported, and valued in the day*to-day 
interactions between teachers and students. 

- Excellence in work and assignments is exhibited by students st 
all levels of achievement. 



- Students help each other to learn. 
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Special needs proornts in secondary schools sre those thst 
provide services for sducstionslly dissdvsntsaed sttidents, limited- 
tnglish-prof icient students, gifted end tslented studentSt snd 
students receiving specisl sducstion services. The services provided 
to these studsnts support their acquisition of the core curriculum 
snd their psrticipstion in the schooPs totsl progrsm snd ensble them 
to become succsssful lesmsrs. Students with specisl needs sre not 
isolsted from their peers; they enjoy sccess to this core or common 



The specisl services ths students sre receiving support their 
scquisition of the core curriculum, snd each student with specisl 
needs is expected to mester, to the extent of his or hor sbility, 
ths cors curriculum provided to sll students. The totsl curriculum 
experienced by the studsnts is comprehensive, bslsncsd, snd sppro- 
prists to the students* csrser goals. Specisl ssrvices help students 
complete snd Issrn frtsm ths sasignsd work of the regulsr curriculum, 
rsther then displscing the regulsr curriculum. Students sre expe- 
riencing succsss in lesming the skills snd concepts of the curric- 
ulum commensurste with their highest potential and are feeling 
positive about themselves ss Issmers. 

Ths methods, msterisls, snd sssignments used in the courss 
work sre sppropriste to the specisl needs snd sctivities of esch 
student whsther thoss needs rssult from s handicapping condition, a 
primary languago othsr thsn Er^plish, or schievement levels signifi- 
csntly sbove or below those of the msjority of students. Specisl 
services provide access to ths core curriculun by providing compre- 
hensivs Instruction that promotes normal progresa. Beyond the core 
curriculum, atudenta with apecial needs have sccess to vocstionsl 
snd *ollogs prspsrstory progrsms thst fit thsir csresr gosls. 
Students develop their potent isl by meana of challenging courae work, 
appropriate courae placementa, mentorahip, and advanced placement 
whenever poaaible. For the high^ability or high-achievino student, 
specisl ssrvices ramrve ceilings, rsiae the conceptual level, and 
extend the breadth and depth of the core program. 

The school snvironm s nt sncouragea academic auccess for apecial 
needa students. Esch sdult working with the studsnts is knowledge- 



s Studsnts with specisl needs hsve equsl sccsss to ths cors of 
common lesrning provided for sll students. 

* The curriculum received by students with sp<icisl needs is well 
Dttlsnced. It includes litersturs, mathemstics, history/socisl 
science, scisnce, snd visusl snd fine arts. 

« Ths studsnt*s primary language is ussd ae a vshicle of instruc- 
tion to ths degree necesssry for him or hsr to hsvs sccsss to 
the regulsr core of common lesmings, to mako normal progress 
through ths curriculum, to experience success, snd to sustsin 
sdequsts psychosocisl sdjustmsnt. 



SPECIAL NEEDS 



learnings snd psrlicipste fully in those sctivities thst comprise 
daily life at school. 

In spplying this criterion, consider sll studsnts, including 
limited-English-proficient (LEP) students, sducstionslly dissdvsn- 
tsged students, those students achieving st s level significsntly 
below their peers, gifted snd tslented students, school*sge psrents, 
snd students receiving specisl education instruction snd services. 



sble sbout thsir needs, cspsbilit ies, snd Issrnino progross snd 
expects them to be successful in school. All sdul' i enthusiss- 
ticslly sssume the responsibility of helping toe student with 
specisl needs rsslize his or her potent isl ss s lesmer by plsnning 
snd coordinsting efforts to provide s coherent snd well-srticulsted 
progrsm. Work with studsnts is supported by spproprists stsff 
development sctivities relsting to specisl needs snd is focused on 
curriculum, instruction, ssssssmsnt, snd students* schievement. 

Counseling snd psrsonnel ser^'ices for students provids s strono 
link between specisl needs students snd :ors clsssss. ^rsoTwm 
prscticss for students ensurs sccsss to, snd support succsss in, 
this core by coordinst iri^ the studsnts* schedules to msximize 
psrticipstion in ths school, fscilitsting ths ssse in i^ich students 
move from one psth to the next, snd focusing students* sttentions on 
choicos likely to lesd to s strong foundstion in the skills snd 
knowledge necesssry for postsecondsry sducstion onl/or s csrser. 
Studsnts rsgularly uae the aervicea available in addreasing a wids 
rsnge of concerns snd feel comfortsbls doing so. 

Ths schooltfide policies snd procedures reflect equity in 
providing opportunities thst msximizs ths studsnts* potentisl snd 
crsste an environment where sll students reslizs success in lesrning. 
The scsdemic success of the students with specisl needa is sctivsly 
supportsd by ths sdminietrstion, stsff, psrsnts, and community. 
Ongoing communication and collaboration among toschsrs, specislist 
stsff, counselots, snd psrents hsve resulted in sn integrsted progrsm 
for each studsnt, sllowing him or her to experience s continuity of 
lesrning. 



- Opportunities exist for gifted snd tslsnted studsnts to 
tsks chsl longing courses snd novo rspidly through the core 
curriculum. 

- Students with individuslized sducstion progrsms (lEPs) psrtici- 
psts in the core curriculum to the full extent permitted by 
their hsndicspping condition. 

s The spscisl ssrvicss rsceived by esch spscisl needs studsnt 
support his or her psrticipstion in the core curriculum. 
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- Special asrvicea focua on providinq itudents with the skills 
they need in order to be euccessful learners in the regular 
curriculun. 

- Special aarvicaa instruction ia coordinated with regular 
inatruction through the uae of textbooks and other inatructional 
Mteriala, aa ttell at through articulation of the skills and 
concepta beino lesrned in esch curricular srr^. Specisl 
services instruction includes the nsjor concepts being addressed 
in the rsgulsr curriculum. 

- Ths currieulsr nsterislst mthods of instruction^ and sssign- 
Mnte in each course ere sppropriete to the i^tudent's needsy 
rt>ilities» and language proficienciea. 

- Learnino activitiaa in esch courae build on and extend the 
atudent^a currant level of knowledge. Initial and ongoing 
sssessiient of students' lesrning is tinely end employs s 
vsriety cf modes ss sppropriste to the lesrnert including 
assessmsnt in the student's primary language. 

- Studenta with special needa work on cooperative projects «id 
sssignments with othsr students; when they need help with a 
specific skill or concept, it is provided in clsss by the 
tescher, s peer tutor, s volunteer, or s psraprofessionf:/.. 

- Specisl services srs provided with minimum disruption to the 
student's f srticipstion in the core curriculum. 

-> Specisl services supplement the quslity of the instruction 
students would receive from the cor^ curriculum. 

e The lessons and asstgnmsnts received by the etudents with specisl 
needs sre ss rigorous snd chsl longing for their disgnosed level as 
those received by ell students. 

- Leeeone end eeeignments chsllenge eech student to exercise 
creetivity snd to develop the criticsl thinking skills of in- 
quiring, analyzing, solving probleme, end evslusting situstions. 

- Students uss informstion snd idsss from seversl content sreaa 
to eolve problems. 

- Studenta are expected to reaaon «id reflect and use Judgment 
end problem-solving strstegies to mske effective decisions. 

- Stsff snd studsnts SKpect ell students to be successful lesrners 
and to achieve their highest potontisl. 

- Gifted snd tslentsd students sre sncouragsd to use the into- 
grsted content sreaa to inveatigate, deaign, and create beyond 
the expectations of the regular curricula. They ere encouraged 
to develop learning and inquiry hvbita in order to become 
producera of knowledge. 
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a Students «rork shows that students sre experiencing euccess in 
lesrning skills snd concepts of the curriculum, snd iC is evident 
that they feel successful ss Issrners in ssch currieulsr sres. 

- Students msster the skills snd concepts of esch psrt of the 
curriculum before moving to new msterisl. 

- A vsristy of mstsrisls snd sctivities are used with students who 
need sdditionsl time on a given concept or skill. 

- ItP students sre moving st s psce snd st s success level com- 
mensurste with their disgnosed M)ility, snd Cnglish is not m 
impediment to normsl scsdemic development. 

s Acsdemic success for students with special needs is enthusies- 
ticslly supported by administrstion, fsculty, snd specialist 
stsff. 

- Fsculty snd specislist stsff work together to plsn and coor- 
dinate efforts to provide s coherent snd srticulated program for 
students. 

- Both initisl snd ongoing sssessment dets sre shsred between the 
regular 'acuity and specislist stsff. 

-Ongoing v jportunit ies exist for regular fsculty counselors 
snd specialist stsff to meet end shsre informstion sbout the 
student 'e progress snd to pl^n instructionnl snd support 
services for him or her, such ss through tesm tesching or 
a student t»tudy team approach. 

- Parenta are kept fully informed of the atudent'a progreaa and 
participate in diacuasiona with the atudent, couneelor, and 
special let ataff regarding hie or her program or couraea. 

- .^«kilta working with atudenta model effective thinkino behaviora^ 
including withholding Judgments, sesrching for sltemstives, 
striviTig for clsrity, ^nd other strstegies thst revesl the 
vsluing of thinking skills. 

s Administration, teaching ataff, and counaelors sre trsined to 
understsnd the vsrying needs of students with specisl needs 
snd sre sware of learning opportunitiea appropriate for these 
students. They sret 

- Trsinsd to interact with atudenta and provide opportunUiea to 
enhance atudenta' atatua in the echool and in the classroom 

- Trsinsd to provide comprehensible instruction in English to 
nonnstivs speskers for second Isnguage acquiaition and aubject 
matter 

- Trained on the role of the primary language at echool and 
at home to support scsdemic achievrme^-it and psychosocisl 
sdjustment 
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Th« iiiprovMMit proMMM are all thote act ivi ties that involve 
the echool end it«i eteff in ccntinuoun orgenizational, curricular, 
and paraonal devalopMnt in order to inprove the quality of the 
inatructional prograM, the environnent and culture of the school » 
the akilla of the atafft and atudenta' learning. The criteria for 
aaaeaaing the profeaaional and institutional iwewal afforts at the 
school revolve around the extent to «ihich the activities proiMote s 
high«quslity educstional prograM. A key goel for tK^ echool ss sn 



The school's decieior* xing processee ere cleerly defined 
end widely known, end sll ,<volved understsnd thsir roles in these 
proceesse. The processsa enphesize broed-based collaboration and 
include perenta, atudents, snd the coMnmity et lerge. The school 
aits council is intsgrel to the echooPe decision-«sking process snd 
it pi eye e centre! part in the decisim nsde to iaprove the echool. 

fa provewsn t goala reflect a atrong acedenic orientation through- 
out the achool^ and the echool *a inprovemnt procesaes focus on 
proper ing etudf/nta to lead productive end eetiefying livee. Changes 
in the lerger society es well ae the locel coHMunity^ deimrephic 
chsngssy intsllectusl and cultural tranaforMtiona, f^' wwlogical 
chengeoy political novesmta, and rhanges in the rtpect ' ' m people 
hsvs for schools sre considered in the eetting cf inprovewent goslst 

The achooPa laaderahip proMotea and supporta inprovas»nta in 
the achoola* prograa conaiatent with the echool'a and district's 
gosls. TiM is sllocsted to a regulsr process of analyzing and 
evaluating datj dtMxit etudente' perforMnce end wotivetion, eteff'a 
perforwence end aorele, end implewntetion of the inetruciional 
prog ran. Baaed on diecuaaion and understanding of itfiat cat* ^ ha 
reeulte evident in theae deta, plana for iaprovement ere a )e d 
iMplsnsnted. 

The goele snd obJsctivee of the progrsM sre ileerly defined and 
atr^larda and expectations for atudenie* achievenent and behavi^ ^ 
knowY and shared by etef f miners and atudenta throughout the ecnoc 
The ellocetione of reeourcea, including tim, and the working rel > 
tionehipe of everyone et the echool ere focueed on achieving th.t 
goale end objectivee. The echooPa plan provl^ i a focua of align* 
aent of curriculum, inetructionel practicee, and evaluetion. The 
coordination between the reguler progran and aervicea for atudents 



• Teachers, adainiatrators, parente. atudente, and coMwnity netnbers 
work ccllsborstivsly to plan, implsiient, provide follow-up, snd 
sssees the school iaprovsaent efforts. 

- The inprovenent ef forte ere deeigned to involve the echool snd 
stsff Miibere in continuous orgsnizstionsl, curriculsr, snd 
personsl dsvelop«ien^ anc! to effect students' lesming outcuiies. 
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PROCESSES 



orgenizetion is the inetitutionslism of sn effective snd lassningful 
iaprovsMnt process. 

In applying this criterion, consider ell etudente, including 
lin. od*English-proficient students, sdejcstionslly disadvantaged 
students, thoss students schieving st s Isvel eigrificantly below 
their peera, gifted snd telented atiidente, snd studsnts rsceiving 
specisl educstion instruction snd services. 



with specis} nf ds ^ s msintsitied through ongoing plenning efforte 
by teschers, p^ecisli»^ tsachers, tN> principal, snd other edminis* 
trstors. 

An opr 1 snd trust ng rspport is evident eaong teechere end 
ediiinistri ors. Adni istrstive snd faculty leaders recognize that 
teechera ^he prif jry deciaion nakera in their cleaaroos« end 
ectivel* <'t th ^r efforte to improve instruction. Teachera 

readil) prrticir in the developnent end iaplenentetion of 
inprovew it effor' « throughout the echool* 

St 1 ' de' ilopisent ectivitiee ere ongoing end ere planned, 
csrrlet ut, sv eveluated for the purposs of iaoroving the Job« 
rslst« fledge and skills of principsls, tsachere, instructional 
ai^ i^I^eerooii volunteera, and other etudent support psrsonnel, 
ir q psrsnts. Who regularly interact with etudente. tDnnitnsnt 

nued perticipstion in stsff developsient ectivitiee is 

Ois. Tim sllocstions rsflect the inportence etteched to 
;>.r«oisl snd orgsnizstionsl renewal by individual fsculty MMbsra 
end diiinietratora and collectively by the echool co— lunity. Adult 
into section et the echool eueteine high interest in profss^ional 
growth and iaprovsiwnt. 

Supervision of instruction is ongoing snd systsnatic. The 
procedures ere underetood by all ateff weaberei the praceaa ia 
clenrly eiM«4 at inatructional inprove«ent| and the reeulte de«on« 
etr ite the efforte of the t'>tir^ ateff to Mke eupervieion effective 
enc' purpoeeful. Teachere receive feedback that facilitates instruct 
t^jnsl improvenent es it is ^le^sd to thsir tssching nsthods snd 
M(.denta' l^ernings. Ths fsedbe^k ie beeed on dete collected in 
clessrooM observetione, etudente' work, snd discussion. Principsls 
snd other supervisors receive feedbsck ibout ths proceee snd thsir 
skills used in iMking the process work. 



- A reguler sssessaent of stsff snd school iaprovsMsnt sctivities 
hslps proMote better student leeming. 

e The schools' stsff is knowledgesble about the decieion-siaking 
process! 

• ltK> is responsible for whet 

• Whet kinds of evslustion dsts c rc«itinely collectrJ 
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- How thomm uralyttd, by mHoik, end how they are used in 
plonning progrMMtie changes 

• Mow to uaa the ongoing plsnning process to institute 
progrMe^te disnges 

s Tho sehooUsita council is st the center of the iinprovemertt 
efforts St the schools 

- Council MiRbsrs psrtlcipsts in ths ossessnsnt of schoolwide 
needs snd estsbllsh priorities for IwprovsiRsnt efforts. 

- Council wnbsro^ working with others st the school, estsblish 
iMprovoswnt gosls snd objsctlvss snd design strstegies to 
schlsvs those gosls and objectives* 

- Council psnbsrs dsternine how rssourcss, including school 
Inprovsnsnt funds, will be ussd to schleve the iiosls snd 
objectives. 

- They perlodicslly Monitor ths IffplsMsntstion of ths InproveiRent 
octivltlss snd st lesst snnuslly evsluote their effectlvenees. 

s Tho laprovsMnt gosls and dbjsctives focus on snibling students 
to Issd succsssful snd p;oductlvs lives. They sddress co^iceme 
beyond tho isnsQists school, such "mt 

- Changea in aociaty - IntoUectuel and 

- Technological chsngce cultural trar^iforiiation 

- Denogr^phic changes - Politicsl aov^Mnts 

- Expectatione for 
the school 

o Tho InprovsMsnt efforts of the school sre coneistent with the 
dietrict*e end echooPe goele. 

o Adoinistrstors and faculty orgoniie, nanago, and aupport an 
ongoing InprovaMnt proceee that hae broad-baaed etaff and 
perentet pertlclpotion end coMoitnnt. Thle proceaa includest 

- Evsluotlon of atudsnts* and ateff*a perfanNnce 

- Eveluatlon of the eurrlculuM and ita i^ple«sntatlon 

- Analysis of a yiy t owi and dettraiination of cause 
• - Plsns for setlon 

- Strstsglso for i^plsasntstion 

s TlM is roguloily sllottsd for colleeting, analyzing, and evelu- 
ating date about the echoore progra* and atudente* leeming end 
for dlacuMiona about probable csueee snd solutions in sress in 
need of isprovsnsnt. 

s A brosd«l>aoed colliHirative planning proceee reeulta int 
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- Standards snd expectstions for students' schieveoent end 

behavior ere known and implemented throughout the school. 

- The ef forte of everyone et the echool srs focused on echieving 
the goel end objectives of the plen. 

- Alignment exists smong curriculum, instruction, snd evelustion 
in esch deportment. 

- Servlcee for students with speciel needs srs coordlnstsd with 
the reguler instructionsl progrsm through ths ongoing planning 
efforts of those providing che servicer 

e The teschsrs demonstrsts commitment to the echool 'e ongoing 
improvement process: 

- A trusting snd open rspport exists smong teachera and between 
teechers snd sdMiinlstrstors. 

- Teachers sre recognized end supportsd as the primary decielcn 
makera within their clsssrooms. 

- Teechers srs motivsted by their ssnse of efficacy— the belief 
thst whst they do mskes s diffsrencs in studente* leerning. 

o Stsff devslopmsnt sctivltiso sre tescher«<lirected, exporientiel, 
md problem-centered. 

- Stsff dsvelopment is school-bseed snd addressss indlvidusl snd 
achoolwide gosls snd specific etudent needs. 

- Ths ssss ss msnt of studshts* progress in rslstlon to ths curric* 
ulum determines the Instructionsl sreee requiring either 
indlvidusl or whole staff Instruction snd support. 

- Ths ssssssmsnt of the psrticlpsnts' strsngths, competenciee. 
Interests, snd needs dstsrmlnes the content of the eteff 
dsvelopment program. 

o The ateff developmeht actlvitlsa are helping ataff martbora refine 
axlatlng ekllTa aa well ea learn new akllla, ottitudae, and 
behaviora that are more effective in the claearoom aeiting, and 
gain knowledge necesssry for offset ivs Implsmentstlon of the 

curriculum* 

o stsff development sctivlties uss effsctivs tsschlng prscticss, 

including t 

- Modsling - Peer Obssrvstion, sij|»port, 
• Guided prsctice snd assistsnce 

- Cosching - Follow-up support for stsff 
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InprovMvnt ProcetMS (cont.) 



• Staff arc directly Involved in planning and evaluating staff de- 
valopMHt activitiea and are conMitted to continued participation. 

• The adninletretore actively aupport the prooroi through partici- 
petiony allocation of tine, and use or fiscal and personnel 
reaoureea. 

• Inatructional aupervlaors give timely feedback lo teachers based 
on obaervatione of classroomst students* perfomance, and discus- 
sion. Feedback and coaching includes 



Implementation of goals and objectives of the curriculum 
Msnagenent of the classroom, including maximum use of time for 

instruction 

Interaction with atudents 

Design snd presentation of lessons 

Development of thinking snd communi cut ions skills 

Opportunities to express creativity 
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THt CULTURE OF THT SCHOOL 



Th« culture of the tchool relates to the impact of the school's 
total envirofwant on thoae who are a part of the organization and 
thoae who interact with it. The achool's culture affects not only 
the faculty and atudents; it slso sffects the psrents snd the 
coNRunity at large. 

Qjlture ia a tone, an atmphere that ia parent throughout the 
aehool. The culture reflects the schooPs shared values, its sense 
of Mission, its doninsnt idsaa, its philosophy. Culture identifies 
whst is inportsnti it provides mesning to stsff, parents, and 
students; it intsgrstes the seversl objectives of the orgsnizstion 
into • sensible whole. 

Culture is coMunicstsd by syabols, ideologies, Imguage, and 
atoriea. While the culture is primsrily shaped by the achool's 



Isaders, it is coiMiiunicsted most effectively by the people who neks 
up the school. The more thst the students, faculty, snd psrents 
spesk of what is reslly importsnt to the school, the more pervssive 
sre the shsred vslues thst mske the echuol whst it is. A school's 
culture thst is well srticulated by its storytellers is effective in 
ensbling the school to schieve its mission. 

In spplying this criterion, consider sll students, including 
limited-English-proficient students, educstionslly disadvantaged 
students, those students schieving at s level significantly below 
their peers, gifted snd tslented students, snd students receiving 
specisl educstion instruction snd services. 



The school* s culture is dirscted towsrd students* lesrning. 
Principsls, fsculty, psrsnts, and othera working with the atudents 
demonstrsts s shsred purpose to develop esch student*s cultursl, 
Mrsl, intellectual, and emotional character to its grestsst pqten- 
tisl. Thsre is nvident belief that this purpose is priRiary for the 
achool and poaaibla to achieve for virtually every atudent. The 
achooPa goala, policiea, practicea, and attitudes rsflsct the 
priMcy of this purpose. 

The schooPs leeders (adminiatratorf , faculty, etudonts) 
sctively shape end proMte the culture of the school; they build 
purposs into ths socisl structurs of the school; they shaps the 
vlaion of tha achool; they proMte and protect the achooPs valuee; 
they atrlva to develop the echool into an inatitution that reaponda 
to the highaat acadeaic. noral, and eocial atandards. Ths school's 
leaders initiste ectivities thet focus the crestivs energies of the 
orgsnixstion so thst ths school* s purpose snd vision shspe the 
everydsy behsvior of teschers snd students inside the clsaarooms. 



^ ^J" ••wlronwsnt of the school is ssfe, orderly, and 
Studenta find achool a good place to atudy and a pleai 
be. School wldn atandarda for atudenta* behavior are 
atudenta end etaff membera to be fair and equitabl 
Inatancaa of vandal lam and/or violence on campua ar 
atudenta* abaenteeleiR and dropout ratea are maintained 
level. The faculty*a and atudenta* expectatlona o 
behavior help make the echooPa environment conducive 



supportive, 
ant piece to 
liercslvsd by 
y snforcod. 
« vsry rsrs; 
st s minimum 
f studsnts* 
to lesrning. 



Lssdsrship is shsred s^ong sdministrstors, fsculty, snd stu- 
dsnts, snd colleborelion smorrj the leeders is evident. Depsrtmentsl 
chsirpersons provido leadership in their depsrtmenta and throughout 
the achool that promotea high stsndsrds of fsculty profsssionslism. 
Teschere' snd students* organizetions and their leedera contribute 
signif icsntly to the promotion snd protsction of ths school *s 
culture, including the school *s mission snd purpose. 

A climste of innovstion snd sxperimentstlon sllows faculty 
members the professionsl frsedom to pursue the schooPs mission with 
groster sccompl ishments. The teschers feel s strong ssnse of ef fl- 
eecy, snd they believe in their own ebility to sttsin high levels of 
students* Jesmlng. Ihey sre inspired by the vision of the schooPs 
sducstionsl mission snd work to tranalate that vlaion into roslity 
in thsir clr 



Adminlstrstors and teschers continuslly ssek to develop 
themselves ss professionsl educstors snd ss humsn beings. R»er 
relstionships includs frsquent Informsl discussion on sducstionsl 
issues, mutusl hslp, mentoring support, trsining, and retraining; 
they help in defining end redefining achool values; thsy support the 
notion of educsting snd rssducsting. Problems and weekneaaes srs 
oponly rscognizod, snd there is s candid sesrch for iii|)rovements. 
The vsluss of serving studenta, professionsl development, snd 
sslf-renewsl sre integrsted in the schooPs culture. 



e The schooPs focus on lesrning is commonly shsrsd by administra* 
toro, teschere, atudenta, and parents. 

s Ths sducstionsl mission of ths school is sasily identified by 
people 1^ viait the achool. ^ 

- The achool aaeM vibrant, healthy, aucceaaful, buaineealike. 
effective. ' 



- The atMaphara evldancee tha learning that ia taking place. 
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- The behavior of the people in the school roflects the lesrning 
mission. 

- The scsdsmic schievamente of students end fsculty sre evident. 

s Fsculty, studsnts, psrsnts, snd sdministrstors communicste the 
achool *s culturo byt 
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Recounting the telee of ite heroes 
Acting out its myths 
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The Culture of the School (cont.) 



• Participeting in ite rituele 

- Developing ite iMye 

- Cleri Tying ite netephor 

• The echool*e focue on etudente* leerning is reflected in: 

- SchooPe philosophy end policies 

- Deily decision nricing 

- SchooPs cliMte 

- Attendance end discipline policies 

- School snd clsssrooei Msnsgement pr set ices 

• The vsluss of ths school sre known to ell* Administretors, 
fsculty, snd students ore Ale to srticulete the values snd are 
confortible sharing thm with outsiders. 

- Ths Issders ere known to protect snd proaiote the enduring velues 
of the school. 

- The veluee effect the behevior of the people in the school. 

• Ths school's lesdere pronote trenscending velues thst notivste 
faculty! sdMinistrstorSy students, snd psrents to rsise themselves 
snd the school as an organizetion toward higher ethicel and socisl 
purposes. 

- Thsse trenscending velues sre cleerly erticuleted in the 
schoors philosophy. 

- Rustics and equity sre evident in the interactiona of teachers 
snd students, sdeinistrstors snd fsculty, the schooPs stsff 
snd persnts . 

* High sxpectstions of behevior proeote en environaent that 
beapeaka the trracanding norel and aocial velues. 

e Stendsrds snd expectstions for studente* behevior have been 
eetabliahed echoolwide and are equitebly and consistently en- 
forced* The conaequenoee for violeting echoolwide rules sre well 
est#)lishsd, widely known, snd fsirly enforced. 

e The echool'e culture placea a high priority on a safe and orderly 
environnent . 

- Dieruptive behevior ie et e ninieue. 

- Pervmsl ssfsty is not s problee in the school. 

- The clee^es, librsry, corridors, snd Isvstories are monitored 
to prevent diacipline problems* 
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- Students sre motivstad to exert self-^iecipline snd to develop 
hiqh expectations of behavior for themselves and other atudenta. 

A clear system exists for recognizing snd rewsrding outstsnding 
students* snd fsculty's sccomplishments. 

Absenteeism of both studente end stsff is not s problsm st the 
school! estsblished procedures exist for msintsining sttendsnce 
at 8 high level. 

Violence snd vsndslism sre rsre occurrences* 
The students* dropout rete ie minimsl. 

The schools* lesderehip is shsred among adlniniatretora, teachera, 

and students. The educetionel lesders of ths schools 

- See their mejor function es shaping the culture and the vieion 
of the school. 

- Speifc often of the schooTs mission^ end thsir behevior reflecte 
B deep commitment to it. 

- Work to develop the community*e consciousness of the school *e 
mission. 

l\w schooPs leeders, including lesdsrs of teochers* mti etudente* 
orgenizetions, engege othere to improve themselves snd their 
school cmtinuously. They: 

-Influence others towsrd personsl end orgenizet ionel 
iMfirovement . 

- Interect with others to develop mutuel goele for the school 
snd themeelves. 

- Csre ebout others, their professionsl development, snd their 
creetive epplicetion of the achooPe purpose to their officee 
end clessrooms. 

- Instruct others in the schoo end then wrrk with them closely 
over e period of time. 

Teechers enjoy a lerge degree of profeeeionel eutonomyt they ere 
encoureged to use their best professionsl Judgment in cerrying 
out the school *s mission of schieving high Isvsls of students* 
learning. 
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APPENDIX B: THE GUIDE FOR 



The self-study is the foundation of the 
secondsry progrsa review. The reasons for this 
emphasis on the self-study are as follows: 

• The quality of planning for Inproveaent Is 
dependent on the quality of the Information 
coller.ted and the analysis of that Informa- 
tion; collection of Information and analysis 
occur mainly In the self-study phase. 

• The quality of the self-study as perceived 
by the school community determines the 
meaning accorded the visit of the external 
review team and any snbsequent planning. 

• A high-quality self-study Is central to 
accomplishing the goals for program review. 
The self-study Is the part of the review 
where most of the Information about tAe 
school Is generated. It also serves as a 
model for continuing evaluation and Is the 
basis for planning for Improvement. 



Organizing for 



Introduction 

Aa schools organize for self-study, there must 
be clarity about responsibilities and Involvement. 
Secondary schools have been described by some as 
departments within schools and loosely coupled 
organizations. Nowhere, as some describe It, Is 
the norm of privacy more common or more sacrosanct. 
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3 THE SELF-STUDY 



In summary, the self-study carried out by fhe 
school community determines the success or failure 
of the entire secondary program review. A school 
carrying out a half-hearted pro forma self-study 
will reap at best a nondescript review or at worst 
an embarrassing external review that will result In 
meaningless planning for Improvement. The guide for 
conducting a self-study has been Included In this 
handbook to emphasize the Importance of the self- 
study. Guidelines on procedures and techniques for 
collecting Information for the visit by the external 
review team are also Included. 

This guide outlines suggested processes and 
strategies for the collection of Information for 
schools engaged In a self-study. It covers the 
following areas: 

s Organizing for self-study 

s Applying the schoolwlde criteria 

s Applying the curriculum criteria 

s Developing the self-study summary 

s Using a self-study 

Self-Study 



The criteria for program review, are designed to 
promote a more cohesive and coordinated view of 
secondary schools. In carrying out the self-study, 
It Is not sufficient for a participant to contribute 
only as an Individual or to be Interested only in 
the results that affect one*s own department. 
Six of the criteria are schoolwlde and require 
individuals and departments in the school to look at 
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the B%m of all the parte — the school as a whole and 
its effect on students* 

As a school organises for self-study , it will 
be setting up the ways in which staff will be 
contributing as aeabers of three different groups: 
(1) individuals; (2) Beabers of departments; and (3) 
seabers of the school as a whole* Self-study at 
these three levels reflects an expectation for an 
iaproveaent process to thrive at each level* 

In addition to the involvement of the 
administrative, counseling, and instructional staff, 
students must be included In the self*-study* 
Students who participate should reflect the diver* 
sity of the student population* They should be 
selected from the college-bound and general-track 
students; vocational**technical education students; 
remedial or other special services students; 
advanced-placement students; at-risk or potential 
dropout students; students from each grade level; 
students from the various races and cultures at 
the school; transfer students; recent graduates; 
students involved in extracurricular activities, 
including sports and academic, dramatic, or other 
clubs; and students who participate in student 
government* Finally, the school may also elect to 
include parents, members of the school-site council, 
a^^.d representatives of the local community* 

Each participant in the self-study is involved 
in analysing where the program is vis-a-vis the 
criteria* At the individual level each member 
of the school community is charged with (1) 
self-analysis of practices that pertain to each 
criterion; (2) peer observation and feedback, 
applying selected criteria; and (3) focused discus- 
sion with others about various aspects of the school 
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program and the impact of each on the students, as 
represented in the quality criteria* 

All teachers in their departmv^^ntal work groups 
are involved collectively in looking at both the 
curriculum and the schoolwide criteria* The depart- 
mental perspective is important in the self-study 
because departments have identities , reputations , 
and norms which have a direct impact on what stu- 
dents experience in school, and departments are 
effective organising units for change* For the 
curriculum criteria, the departments compare their 
curricula with state and professional standards and 
review the implementation of the curricula* The 
results of this comparison and review are then 
Judged according to program review criteria* 

At the departmental level for both the school- 
wide and curriculum criteria, teachers analyze their 
own practices as they pertain to the criteria for 
their content area, and group analysis of depart- 
mental norms, policies, and practices that pertain 
to implementation of the schoolwide and curriculum 
criteria* Peer observation and focused discussion 
are the basic methods to use* 

For the six schoolwide criteria considered in 
the self-study, all participants are involved in 
shaping the individual and departmental input 
into generalizations about the school* Good input 
from the individual and departmental level will 
permit the staff and students to see the school as a 
whole and identify areas in need of improvement as 
well as areas of strength* At the schoolwide level 
indiviauals are charged with going beyond their 
particular classroom, content area, responsibility, 
or perspective and working to synthesize what they 
know with what others know* They must not exempt 
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theMelves f ro« accountability for the inpact of the 
•chool as a whole* 

The Importance of Eatabliahing a Schoolwide 
Perapect^ve 

The flrat atep in the aelf*aUidy process is 
deciding vhat queationa to aak, what activitiea to 
obaerve^ and vhat data to review to be able to 
compare each aapect of the achool program with 
the related quality criterion. Deciaiona miat be 
■ade on what daaaea to obaerve; wnat atudenta to 
follow through their claaaea; what aorta of ques- 
tions to aak the atudenta » the ataff aembers, the 
adminiatratoray the council mesbera, and others 
involved in the varioua parte of the progri<m; and 
what aorta of recorda are to be collected, including 
atudenta* work asmplea, atudenta* achievement data, 
recorda of awarda. minutea of meetinga, and ao on« 
Thi^e dedaion''^ also go a long way toward determin- 
ing the uaefttlnesa of the aelf-atudy aa well as 
the program review by eatabliahing a achoolwide 
perapectlve of program quality. 

In the development of procedurea for collecting 
information about the achool program, certain aets 
of data ahoold not be over7ooked. They include the 
achool performance report, with locally developed 
indicator a of aucceaa; the recommendations of the 
moat recent UASC accrcnlitation review and follow-up 
action taken in reaponse to thoae recommendations; 
and the reaulta of the California Aaaeaament Pro- 
gram and other norm-referenced teats analysed for 
patnema of achievement for all students and for 
apecific groups of students over time. 

Good reviews and, aubaequently, good planning 
occur when people have good information and the 
energy to act on it. The aelf-atudy must not be so 
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burdensome that it discourages quality inneraction 
among staff, students, and the communit;^. To 
avoid having the self -study feel like an academic 
exercise or meaningless paperwork, it is i&iportant 
to keep the following in mind: 

1. Information collected is to be used by 
the school and the external review team 
CO meet the goals of the program review: 
diagnoais , improvement , and planning. 

2. The diagnoais provided by the self-study 
is shaped by the quality criteria. 

3. Those ' rganising the aelf-study muft 
guard against overburdening individuals , 
departmeT^ta, or the school as a whole. 

Artifacts and Opinions 

The artifacta of a self-study are the materials 
collected. They include examples of ctudents* work 
and projects, videotapes of teachera conducting 
class, students working, records and transcripts, 
memos, and minutes of meetings. Artifacts conr^ti- 
tute the best way for a achool o determine the 
validity of opinions which are the other major kind 
of information. It is important to solicit the 
opinions of students, parents, staff, and adminis- 
tratora. Opinions provide valuable information on 
the overall sense of a school. Whenever possible 
people should be asked to provide examples c. 
artifacti to support their opinions. 

In summary, each school is urged to individual- 
ise itn procedures for collecting information. If 
the suggestions lor collection of data are seen as 
items on a menu from which schools pick and choose 
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what flt8 their situation, the Infoimatlon collected 
will he Bore Menlngful end powerful. 

Using the Quality Criteria for Self-Study 

The criterle for secondary program reviews 
are grouped in two aain sections — (1) schoolwlde 
criteria; end (2) curriculum. There ere six 
schoolwlde criterle: (1} Students* Paths Through 
High School; (2) Integreted Skills; (3) Instruc- 
tional Practices; (4) Speclel Needs; (5) Inproveaent 
Processes; and (6) the Culture of the School. The 



seven curriculum areas that are reviewed include: 
(1) English/Language Arts; (2) Mathematics; (3) 
Science; (4) History-^;, .ial Science; (5) Foreign 
Language; (6) Visual and Performing Arts; and (7) 
Vocational-Technical Education. 

The c ^"^pts embedded in these criteria are not 
new. They represent significant agreements in the 
current analysis of effective secondary education 
and incorporate the sound curriculum, effective 
educationa'^ practice, and applied organizational 
management . 



Applying the Schoolwlde Criteria 



The schoolwlde criteria are designed to focus 
on what students experience as individuals, as 
members of groups (enrollees in advanced placement 
classes, speclel classes, and so on), and as a total 
student body. Typically, separate groups of adults 
kr the school, such as teachers, department chairs, 
counselors, and administrators, work with students 
on discrete bits of content or need. Students 
experience the discrete bits and syntheslse them 
into their experience in school. The adults often 
are not aware of all the different pieces that 
students put together. Using the criteria to look 
at the school programs will help schools to see 
what the school experience is for different kinds of 
students end determine the degree of congruence 
between what is stated policy and what students and 
other members the school community actually 
experience. 

The quality criteria are summative statements 
of a high-quality program that is actually 



experienced by the student. When applying the 
schoolwlde criteria for self-study » members of the 
school community organising and conducting the study 
should follow the steps listed below: 

1. Everyone involved in the self-study must bee ^.e 
acquainted with the contents of the criteria 
and must be knowledgeable about the specific 
criterion or criteria he or she is to apply. 

2. Those who are to apply a given criterion must 
decide what procedures they will use and what 
specific information they will seek out. For 
example: How will they follow individual 
students through their day at school? What 
students should they select? What classes will 
they observe? For how long? What specifically 
should they observe while in each classroom? 
Who will they talk to? About what? What 
pieces of paper and what other artifacts 
should they review? 
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3. 1t>e process of collecting Infonuitlon about the 
r.rlterlon being applied Is carried out as 
planned. 

4« Then the Individuals who applied each criterion 
discuss vhat they have found, pooling their 
Inforaatlon to develop a couon perspective of 
t^e program In operation and Its Ispact on 
students. 

5. This coHon perspective la then compared with 
the criterion. Areas of the program that 
reflect the description In the criterion are 
Identified as the program* s strengths; those 
that do not aatch the criterion are potential 
Isproveaent areas. 

6. The group sust next decide which of the 
potential laproveAent areas should be selected 
for action. For example: Which would have the 
greatest ispact on the criterion area as a 
whole? Which would offer the greatest poten- 
tial for success? In what sequence should chey 
be approached? 
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7. Finally, the conclusions of the group are 
recorded so that they can be Included in the 
self-study summary and shared first with the 
school* 8 comaunlty, and then with the visiting 
review team. 

NOTE: The t%'0 main tools to help participants to 
conduct this phase of the self-study are the 
Handbook for Conducting a Secondary Program 
Review and the data sources for self-study in 
this guide. The handbook and the guide have 
been designed to be used together to facili- 
tate the official program review as well as 
the self -study. 

In the pages that follow, the quality criteria 
are treated individually so that the participants In 
the self-study can use the criteria singly or 
together. A general overview of the criterion is 
followed by a guide for gathering information and 
finally by a model for conducting that portion of 
the self-study . Each school * s self-study will be 
unique to that site, and participants will want to 
adjust the self-study to fit the needs of the 
particular school. Note: The following information 
should be considered a guide and not a mandate. 
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Conducting the Self-Study for Students* Paths Through High School 



The i;rlterlon for students* paths through high 
school focuses on the policies and opportunities 
that deteralne the student's experience In courses 
and progrsM during high school. The tern students* 
paths refers to the parts coaposed of coursework end 
other structured elements experienced by a student. 
Included are a coHBon core of currlculua experienced 
by all students; a rich offering of currlcultoi and 
structured experiences beyond the coanon core; and a 
carefully aonltor^d netvork consisting of skills » 
training, and counseling rhat peralts students to 
■ove between paths and attain their highest ability. 
Regardless of the path tc^en, students should be 
Inforaed and have the potential to move between 
paths and be assured of a hlgh*quallty comprehensive 
progrsai In each path. 

When gathering and analysing Information for 
this criterion, keep In mind the following major 
themes: 

1. Students achieve a core of common learn- 
ings. In addition, specialised courses 
enable students to attain their goals and 
prepare themselves for higher education 
or vork. 

2. The school's policy and practices ensure 
that all students have equal opportunity 
for quality learning situations* The 
bridges between the paths that students 
might take through high school allow them 
to move to more rigorous or challenging 
courses. Students are encouraged to take 
higher-level classes and are support^ when 
they do. 



3. Parents, teachers, counselors, and students 
work together to set the best path for each 
student. The paths are regularly evaluated 
to ensure that they are comprehensive and 
balanced. 

4. Students and parents receive frequent 
assessment of and advice about student 
progress. Students see how what they are 
learning fits together and feel that what 
they are learning Is Important. 

The key to getting Information about student 
paths Is In the unit of analysis: the Individual 
student* s path. The criterion loses Its meaning If 
one only looks at cross -sectional data. Therefore, 
self-study procedures should be designed to gather 
data on whole paths of Individual students. 

Sources of Information 

e People 

- Students, Including graduates 
-* Counselors 

- Department chairs 

- Teachers 

- Parents, Including members of the site 
council 

" Representatives of local businesses and 
colleges 
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Docwents 

- Course offerings overall, Including core 
requirements » enrlchaent and extension 
offerings » and remedial courses 

- Prerequisite course patterns 

- Students' transcripts 

" Scheduling and time lines for registration 
" Nuber of students receiving guidance about 
paths 

" Keports of students' work In colleges and 
businesses 

" Individuals Involved in guidance regarding 
paths 

- Teachers' knowledge about paths — entry 
requlreaents and the rigor of courses 
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- Written material for registration guidance 

- Other 

Possible Procedures 

s Review documents In order to develop profiles 
of paths taken by different groups of students. 

s Conduct In-depth case studies of paths for a 
representative group of students. Interview a 
couple of graduates. 

s Carry out department analyses of students' 
paths. 
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Conducting the Self-Study for Integrated Skills 



The criterion for Integrated skills focuses 
on the skills of thinking, learning, listening, 
speaking, writing, reading, and calculating, vhlch 
are coason across all areas of the curriculum. The 
tern Integrated skills refc^rs to the extent to which 
schoolwlde curriculum and Instruction Integrate 
these skills and require students to develop and 
utilise them In an Integrated fashion. In this 
criterion both the Identified skills that all 
students experience as necessary for their success 
In school and the systematic plan for a school 
staff to monitor and teach these skills are consid- 
ered. Mthln this criterion Is the educational goal 
of equity In that the degree to which students 
Integrate skills Is often the critical factor In 
opening a number of diverse paths. 

When gathering and analysing Information for 
the Integrated skills criterion, keep In mind the 
following major theses of the criterion: 



4. In-service programs are helping teachers 
Increase their own skills and Implement 
activities and assignments In their classes 
that develop these skills. 

Sources of Information 

e People 

- Observation of Instructional activities 
Students* discussion of Instruction In the 
Integrated sklllc and their perceived need 
for such Instructions 

- Staff's discussion of which Integrated 
skills are taught, when, where, and how 
they are taught, and to what extent such 
Instruction Is needed 

- Discussions with librarians and teachers 
about library use 

- Other 



1. All students In all courses are developing 
and using these Integrated skills. 

2. This focus on Integrated skills Is enabling 
students In all paths to move Into and 
succeed In a more demanding curriculum. 

3. All students are expected to use and 
Increase their thinking skills. The 
development of higher mental processes Is 
central to Instruction In all subject 
areas. 



e Documents 
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Students* assignments 

Integrated skills evident In curriculum 

(a) Skills students are presumed to have 

(b) Skills taught directly In curriculum 
Course expectations 

Schoolwlde expectations 

Testing data on Integrated skills 

(a) Standardised 

(b) Formal classroom 

(c) Informal classrc'>m 

Remedial programs (reading, mathesiatlcs , 
writing) 

Library collection, usage, and schedule 
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- Other 



Potslbla Procedures 



• All teechere ere interviewed ebout their 
expectetione for these skille end the degree to 
which students exhibit thea. Consider each of 
the identified skills* 

e Intenriew students on whet skills are required 
to do veil in a particular course, whether they 
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have the skills, how they get help in develop- 
ing the skills if they do not already have 
them. Consider each of the identified skills. 

Each department reviews its curriculum, 
including course objectives, to determine the 
extent to which the development of the skills, 
including thinking skills, is embedded in the 
curriculum^ 
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Conductiag the Self-Stud'^ for Instructional Practices 



Tha criterion for Instructional practices 
focuses on the techniques and strategies teachers 
use to Impart the curriculum and pronote learning. 
It Is analogous to the Integrated skills criterion 
In that while the Integrated skills criterion goes 
beyond a^rrlculia content to learning, the Ins true* 
tlonal practices criterion goes beyond currlcular 
content to pedagogy* Central to the Instructional 
practices criterion Is the notion of the teacher as 
a professional; that Is, an Individual with a 
professional knowledge of currlculun and croft. . The 
content of the criterion Is based on the premise 
that teachers know and employ effective teaching- 
learning strategies In all of their Interactions 
with students* 

When gathering and analysing Information for 
the Instructional practices criterion, keep In 
mind the following major themes of the criterion: 

1« Teachers are knowledgeable about the 
central If sues, the major works and people, 
anu the primary methods of thought and 
communication of their discipline. Stu- 
dents* learning time Is concentrated on the 
Important priorities of the subject. 

Students' lessons: (1) prepare the stu- 
dents for new content; (2) Introduce the 
content; (3) Involve students In Inter- 
active activities suited to the content; 
(4) require use of the content with 
guidance and feedback; and (5) require use 
of the content In Independent work and 
through transfer tu new situations In 
synthesis with other knowledge and skills. 
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3. Class time is used to encourage students to 
develop and elaborate ideas, and discus- 
sions are designed to help students sort 
out the critical Issues on the subject. 

4. Teaching methods and assignments are 
matched to the learning situation. Type 
of content, style of learning, style of 
teaching, and resources available are 
considered, with emphasis on developing the 
students* capacity to think and learn on 
their own. 

5. Expectations for students* performance are 
clear and fair; students receive timely 
feedback; time is managed to maximise 
learning; teachers* attention is balanced, 
timely, and fair; and the belief that all 
students can and will learn guides inter- 
actions among teachers and students. 

Sources of Information 

e People 

- Observation of instruction 

- Teachers* discussion 

- Students* discussion 

- Other 

e Documents 

- Students* work 

- Lesson plaas 

- Videotapes of Instruction 

- Staff developmental activities 

" Departmental meeting agendas and minutes 

- Other 



ypulble Frocedurei 



• Tsachttrs pair up for peer observation baaed 
on crltarlon. Each pair observes In three 
to four claasrooas In their own and another 
dapartnant. 

• Sanpla portfolios of atudenta* work are 
analysed. 

a Each departnant In a staff neetlng discusses 
the Instructional strategies used and 
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records ways In which students receive 
Information, are encouraged to learn, 
acquire skills and knowledge* 

Department members Interview students 
regarding Issues raised In the criterion. 

A group of teachers Is selected and trained 
In peer observation. This group observes 
randcsiiy selected classes within each 
department • 
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Conducting the Self-Study for Students with Special Needs 



The criterion for students with special needs 
focuses on the currlculua program offered the 
students with special needs and the support received 
by these students to be successful participant^ In 
the regular ptogT&m. Basic to this criterion are 
the concepts of equal access to the core curriculum; 
a rigorous and challenging curriculum program 
commensurate with students* highest potential; 
and a balanced curriculum. Including one that Is 
delivered, vhen and to the degree necessary, by the 
use of the primary language as a vehicle of Instruc- 
tion. Also central to the special needs criterion 
are the school policies, staff developmental 
activities, support services, and commitment of 
staff and community that support the delivery of a 
well-coordinated and wmll*artlculated program for 
suttdenta. They are thereby enabled to experience 
success In their academic endeavors as well as their 
dally school activities as a whole. 

When gathering and analysing Information for 
the special needs criterion, keep In mind the 
following major themes of the criterion: 

Im The special services received by the 
student help hit or her master the content 
of the core curriculum. 

2. The methods, materials, and assignments 
used In coursework are appropriate to 
the special needs and abilities of each 
student. Coursework Is challenging. 



3. Teachers are knowledgeable about the needs, 
capabilities, and learning progress of the 
students, and they work together to provide 
a coherent, vell-artlculated program. 

4. Schoolwlde policies ana procedures encour- 
age and support an environment In which all 
students experience success In learning . 

Sources of Information 

e People 

- Students, Including graduates 

- Special services staff 

- Teachers— specifically, their knowledge 
'^bout special services 

- Counselors 

- Parents of students with special needs 
e Documents 

- Students* assignments 

- Individual education plans (lEPs)/ 
Individual learning plans (ILPs) 

" Initial and ongoing assessment data of 
students 

- School plan 

- Staff developmeuc topics 

- Course outlines and expectations 

- Specialist staff meeting minutes/ policy 
statements 
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Possible Procedures 



• In--depth case studies of a saaple of stu- 
dents that address how their total program 
works and how the different regular and 
special coBponents work together. 

• All departaents review the availability 
of special services and resources and the 
use of teaching strategies and naterlals to 
address the needs of this group of students 
effectively* 
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The school-site council reviews the school 
plan and analyzes the effectiveness of Its 
implementation at the school as It addresses 
toe needs of students «d.th special needs. 
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Conducting the Self-Study for the Improvement Processes 



The criterion for the Improvement processes 
focuses on the policies and practices of organisa- 
tional reneval In a school , the climate resulting 
fros the policies and practices, and the components 
of the Improvement effort. The term Improvement 
processes refers to all the activities related to 
organisational reneval In a broadly conceived sense. 
Including planning and organizing for change. 
Identifying needs, setting goals. Implementing 
changes, carrying out staff development, and main- 
taining effective schoolwlde leadership* The 
assumption Is that a deliberate and systematic forum 
for reneval Is operating and that the reneval effort 
Is part of everyday life at school. 

When gathering and analyzing Information for 
the Improvement process criterion, keep In mind 
the follovlng major themes of the criterion; 

1* The decision-making processes used by the 
school c*:e iirlu^ly known and broadly based 
and Include the school-site council. 

2. The Improvement goals reflect thd academic 
focus of the school; the goals and objec- 
tives of the program are clearly defined 
and vldely knovn; and the school plan 
provides a focus for the alignment of 
curriculum. Instructional practices, and 
evaluation. 

3. Collaboration exists among teachers and 
administrators , and teachers readily par- 
ticipate In the development and Implementa- 
tion of Improvement efforts at the schools. 



4. Staff development Is an ongoing activity 
designed to Improve the job-related knowl- 
edge and skills of all who Interact with 
the students. High Interest and commitment 
to professional growth and Improvement are 
evident . 

5. Supervision of Instruction Is ongoing and 
systematic and Is aimed at lurtructlonal 
Improvement. 

Sources of Information 

e People 

- Teachers 

- Department chairs 

School site and school advisory council 
members 

- Student council members 

e Documents 

- School plan 

- Minutes of the school site and the school's 
advisory council meetings 

- Other meeting agendas and minutes, such as 
department meetings and the school's 
leadership meetings 

- School policy statements 

- Staff development activities; evaluation 
of the agenda 
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Possible Procedures 



e The school site council researches, 
recounts 9 and records the Improvenent 
activities during the past few years through 
a series of Interviews with teachers, 
adalnlstrators , and students. 

e The departaent chairs analyze the current 
school plan In order to determine the 
status of the proposed Isproveaent effort. 
Each departaent discusses Its own 
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department-level Improvement process as It 
complements the school- level process. Each 
chair reports to the school-site council as 
a whole. 

The school slCe council discusses the 
school Improvement process. Including goal 
setting , planning , Implementation of 
Improvement strategies , and evaluation of 
the Implementation of the school plan to 
date. 
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Conducting the Self^Study for tbe Culture of the School 



The criterion for the culture of the echool 
describee the tone or etaoephere of the echool which 
reflects shered velues; the sense of aleelon; end 
the doalnent Idees end philosophy of ell who ere e 
pert of the echool orgenlsetlon. Centrel to tale 
criterion ie the idee thet the echool culture, 
vhlcL ie eheped end prosoted by the leedere (ednln- 
letretore, fecialtyi end etudente) et the echool, 
In turn ehepse the der-to-'dey ectlvltl^e end int er- 
ections of the etudente » the teechere, the edttinle- 
tretlve steff , end perente end coMunlty aeabere who 
Interect with the echool* 

When getherlng end enelyxlng Inforeetlon for 
the culture of the echool criterion, keep In nlnd 
the followii4( aejor theaee of the criterion: 

!• The edalnletretors, teechere, etudente, end 
perente believe thet etudent leemlng le 
the prlMry purpoee of the echool. 

2* School leedere (edalnletretore, teechers, 
end etudente) ectlvely ehepe end proaote 
the culture of the echool, focuelng 
energlee so thet the echool 'e purpose end 
vlelon guide the everydey behevlor of 
etudente end teechere In the cieeerooa* 

3« Studente find echool e pleeeent, sefe, 
end orderly piece to be end the envlronnent 
conducive to learning* 

4. Teechere enjoy the freedon to experlaent, 
to be Innovetlve; they feel a strong sense 
of ef fleecy* 
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5 9 Administrators and teachers value service 
to students, self-renewal, and professional 
devcslopaent • 

Sources of Information 

e People Sources 

- Students, student leaders, greduates 

- Teechere, depertnent chairs 

- Adnlnlstratlve staff 

- Speclellst staff. Including counselors 

- Perents; aenbers of the conmunlty 

e Document Sources 

- School policy statements 

- Minutes, egendas of school site and school 
advisory councils, department meetings, 
curriculum council or department chelr 
meetings , student government meetings 

- School plan 

P ossible Procedures 

e The school-site council researches the 
afipects of the school's culture by Inter- 
viewing selected people and by reviewing 
of documents* 

e A small group of students, teachers, edmln* 
Istrators, and parents Interview rendomly 
selected members of their peer group about 
each aepect ot the school's culture* Each 
group reports Its findings to the school 
site council* 
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Applying the Curriculiiii Criteria 



Tlie currl culta crl t er 1 a have been deve loped 
In concert vlth the aodel currlculua standards now 
available to school districts* These currlculiia 
criteria^ although specific In content, contain a 
coHBon sec of features that run throughout each of 
the criteria* The coaaon elements Include the 
content of what students learn, Instructional 
practices specifically related to the content, 
course sequence, staff development, and leadership. 
The criteria have been designed to be suuatlve and 
are not Intended to be used to generate detailed or 
coq>lez portions of a single curriculum. They are 
Intv nded to provide a general indicator of what a 
high-quality prosram vould be like in operation and 
p ovlde a state coward which schools should strive. 

Applying the Currlcular Criteria 

As previously mentioned, the quality criteria 
are Intended to be used as summary statements of 
overall progTitri quality. For the purpose of 
effective self-^tudy, a dei^per view of the school 
curriculum must provide the base of the study; and 
the quf^lity criteria must provide the commcn 
language and cohesion that leads to in-depth 
analysis. For this reason, then, the model cur- 
riculum standards are used in concert with the 
quality criteria for curriculum during the 
Mlf-study. 

At the beginning of the curriculum self --study, 
it is aecess&ry to determine the participants, the 



extent of their participation, and the net result of 
the participation. Typically, key self-study 
partlclpantc are teachers; dep«;rtment chairpersons; 
program coordinators; specialists; counselors; 
school leaders, including academic deans and prin- 
cipals; and other Interested personnel. The school 
staffs may wish to Include in the self-study of 
curriculum areas experts from outside theli school, 
including staff from the community and state col- 
leges and universities. ^.11 outside teaching staff 
should he prepared for their role f.z a curriculum 
specialist and mentor. 

The second step in the self-study is a thorough 
preparation for participants that Includes a review 
of the model curriculum standards, the quality 
criteria fci. the currlcular areas, curriculum 
frameworks and handbooks, and significant articles 
related to curriculum. This reading is seant to 
provide the bac'.:ground for the review of the arti- 
facts wlnhln each department, such as syllabi; 
course outlines; departmental policy, Includlag 
grading and discipline; anc other data "collected as 
part of the sel>study. 

The basic procedures for conducting the 
curriculum self-study are: (1) the self-study 
participants first review the model curriculum 
standards for chelr subjc^ct area, then compare the 
assignments and activities of their students with 
thOLt described in the model curriculum standards; 
and (2) they compare what is being taught in their 



In certain subjects, model curriculum standards do not exist. For these subjects, standards are 
usually available from state and national curriculum associations. 
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departaei^t to the sodel curr'culua standards 
•uppl^ented by district currlculua guides. Other 
resources that would be useful In this analysis of 
ctttrlculuB and Instructional practlceo Include: 

- Sta^eaent on Coapetencles In English and 
Mathematics Expected of Entering Freshaen , 
available f ros the State Department of 
Education 

- University of Callfornla/The Callforrltt 
State University English and Bathesatlcs 
diagnostic tests 

- School performance report, both state and 
local sections 

- State carrlculuB fraaeworks and handbooks, 
available froa the State Departaent of 
Education 

This analysis of currlculua and Instructional 
practice Is the essential first step In applying the 
currlcular criteria. Ftoa this point the self- 
study vould follow the steps described on page 58 
for the schoolvlde criteria. 

Specific ways to lapleaent this portion of the 
self-study are endless and should be tailored to 
fit the school setting, the prograas, and the 
needs of the participants. Regardless of the 
precise direction of the self-study, several coaaon 
strategies should be used throughout: 

• Collect Inforaatlon froa a variety of 
sources, Including observation of Instruc- 
tion, the thoughts and opinions of students, 
the review of students* work and students* 
achleveaentg and the thoughts and opinions 
of teachers and other instructional staff 
aeabers* 
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e Back up perceptions with actual students* 
work. The self-study is meant to uncover 
what the students actually experience froa 
the currlculua, not siaply what is offered. 

e Look for a rich alx of student assignaents 
designed to give in-depth experiences in a 
specific situation or exaaple within a 
topic. Look also for coverage of all the 
to pice. 

e Consider varying points of view, including 
those of individuals, departaents, and total 
staff, to deteraine what is the overall 
effect of the currlculua, how what one 
departaent does fits in with other aspects 
of school life, and how the organisation as 
a whole supports and strengthens the 
currlculua. 

e Maintain a broad base of involveaent in 
the self-study. Included here are good use 
of teachers, support staff, counselors, and 
other staff as appropriate in gathering 
inforaatlon about the prograa; and analysis 
and synthesis of the results of the data 
^'ollection. 

e Make use of individuals froa outside the 
iaaediate school setting to get a long-range 
view of student preparation and perforaance. 
The use of departaent chairs iroa interae- 
diate. Junior high, or axddle school 
settings as well as staff froa institutions 
cf higher education helps to provide a total 
picture. 
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• Aevlew all of the model currlculun standards 
for a discipline when viewing a single 
content area. Note areas of alignment, 
indicate areas of variation t disagreement, 
and analyze what factor of the program may 
have produced the variance. Determine if 
It la an rrea that may be appropriate as a 
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focus for school improvement. Outline those 
areas that reflect particular strength 
%d.thln the curriculum. 

Use the Handbook for Conducting a Secondary 
Program Review as a guide for conducting the 
self-study. 
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The Self -Study Summary 



Once all necessary li^formatloi has been 
gathered, analyzed, discussed, and compared with the 
quality criteria, a summary of the i».^lf-8tudy Is 
developed* This summary should convey a thoughtful 
and professlor ^ review of the schoolwlde program 
and the curriculum ar^as defined In the quality 
criteria* 

The summary should not be a lengthy document. 
One page Is probably not enough* On the other hand, 
a 40-page document may be filled with too nurU 
detail and, therefore, too cumbersome to be 
meaningful to the ichool community* 

The siomary of the self-study for each cri- 
terion should Include the following: 

1* A written record of the result of comparing 
the school program with the Issues, concepts, 
or Ideas In each of the paragraphs of the 
quality crlterlao 



2* A summatlve value Judgment about the results of 
that comparison* 

3* Identification of priority Improvement efforts* 

4* Recognition of the strengths of the particular 
aspects oi: the program and/or aspects In which 
there has been significant Improvement. 

The completed summary will Include the results 
of the self-study for each of the 13 quality cri- 
teria* The section that Includes the results of 
the self-study In the two curriculum areas selected 
by the school for In-depth review most likely will 
be more full-blown than those for the other five 
areas* The conclusion reached In the other areas, 
however, will be of great value to each department 
In planning curriculum. Instructional, and 
organizational Improvements* 
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How the Self 'Study Is Used During the Review 



During the program review the school* s 
self-study is used as a base for discussion about 
the school* a prograa In operation at the site. 
It Is aent to each aeaber of the review teaa before 
the review so that It can be used to frame the 
review atrategy and ensure that Important points 
are covered* Aa the review progr^ses, the review 
team will uae the aelf-study as a guide In review- 
ing the achool's program, validating the results 
of the self-study when the findings of the review 



team confirm the results, and seeking additional 
Information when the self-study results and the 
team findings differ. 

When the diagnostic portion of the review Is 
complete, the key planners, the principal, and the 
review team will consider the Identified areas of 
Improvement within the self-study as they make 
recommendations for Improving the effectiveness of 
the program and recognize areas of program strength* 
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Publications Available from the 
Department of Education 



This publication is one of over SOO that are available from the California 
State department of Education. Some of the more recent publications or 
those most widely used are the following: 

Admiiuttration ok theSchool District Budget (1983) $3.00 

Ameiicra Indian Education Handbook (1982) 3.50 
Appitnticethip and Blue Collar Syttem: Putting Women on ;he 

Right Track (1982) 10.00 

Arufor the Gifted and Talented, Grades 1-^ (1981) 2.75 

Arts for the Handicapped Trainerli Manual (1982) 6.50 

Bilingual-Croaacultttral Teacher Aides: A Resource Guide (1984) 3.50 

Boating Uie Right Way (1985) 4.00 

California Private School Directory 9,Cs, 

California Public School Directory 1 4.00 
Career/ Vocational Assessment of Secon.iary Studenu with Exceptional 

Needs (1983) 4 0o 

Child Development Program Guidelines (1983) 3.75 
College Core Curriculum: University and College Opportunities 

Program Guide (1983) 2.25 

Computers in Education: Goals and Content (1985) 2.50 

Curriculum Design for Parenthood Education (1982) 4.00 

Elementary School Program (Quality Criteria (1985) 3.25 

Handbook for Conducting an Elementary Pn^ram Review (1985) 4.5C 

Handbook for Conducting a Secondary Program Review ( 1985) 4.50 

Handbook for Planning an Effective Foreign language Program (1985) 3.50 

Handbook for Planning an Effective Mathematics Program (1982) 2.00 

Handbook for Planning an Effective Reading Pribram (1983) 1 .50 

Handbook for Planning an Effective Writing Pn]fram( 1983) 2.50 

History— Social Science Framework for California Public Schools (1981) 2.25 
Improving the Attractiveness of the K— 12 Teaching Profession in 

California (1983) 3.25 

Improving the Human Environmem of Schools: Facilitation (1984) 5.50 
Improving Writing in California Schools: Problems and Solutions 

(1983) 2.00 
Individual Learning Programs for Limited-English-Proficient 

Studenu (1984) 3.50 

Instructional Patterns: Curriculum for Parenthood Education (1985) 12.00 
Literature and Story Writing: A Guide for Teaching Gifted and 

Talented Children (1981) 2.75 

Manual of First-Aid Practices for School Bus Drivers (1983) 1 .75 

Martin Luther King, Jr.. 1929-1968 (1983) 3.25 

Model Curriculum Standards: Grades Nine Through Twelve (19^*) 5.50 
Nutrition Educaiion— Choose Well, Be Well: A Curriculum Guide 

for Junior High School (1984) 8.00 
Nutrition Education— Oioose Well, Be Well: A Curriculum Guide 

for High School (1984) 8.0Q 
Nutrition Education— Choose Well, Be Well: A Curriculum Guide 

for Preschool and Kindergarten ( 1982) 8.00 
Nutrition Education— Choose Well, Be Well: A Curriculum Guide 



for the Primary Grades (1982) $8.00 
Nutrition Education— Choose Well, Be Well: A Curriculum Guide 

for the Upper Elementary Grades ( 1982) 8.00 
Nutrition Education— Choose Well, Be Well: A Resource Manu al for 

Parent and Community Involvement in Nutritiot) Education 

Programs (1984) 4.50 
Nutrition Education— Choose Well, Be Well: A Resource Manual for 

Preschool, Kindergarten, and Elementary Teachers (1982) 2.25 
Nutrition Education— Choose Well, Be Well: A Resource Manual for 

Secondary Teachers (1982) 2.25 

Physical Performance Test for California, 1982 Edition ( 1 984) 1 .50 
Planning Vocational Home Economics Programs for Secc .4ary 

Scboob(1983) 2.75 

Preschool Program Guidelines (198 2.70 

Raising Expectations: Model Graduation Requiremenu (1983) 2.75 

Reading Framework for California PubUc Schools (1980) 1.75 
Rcwuroes in Health Career Progranu for Teachers of Disadvantaged 

Studenu (1983) 6.00 

Schoo* Attendance Imp; uvement: A Blueprint for Action ( 1983) 2.75 

Science Education for the 1980s (1982) 2.50 

Science Framework for California Public Schools ( 1 978) 3.00 

Science Framework Addendum (1984) 3.00 

Secondary Scb'v^l Program Quality Criteria ( 19^5) 3.25 

Studies on Imn . ton Education: A Collection for U.S. Educators (1984) 5.00 

Trash Monster Environmental Education Kit (for grade si ) 23.00 

University and Coll^ Opportunities Handbook (1984) 3.25 
Visual and l-erforming Arts Framework for California Public 

SchooU(1982) 3.25 

Wet *n' Safe: Water and Boating Safety, Grades 4-^ ( i >83) 2.50 

Wizard of Waste Environmental Education Kit (for grade three) 20.00 

Work Permit Handbook (!985) 6.00 

Orders should be dit^ed to: 

California State Department of Education 
P.O. Box 271 

Sacramento, C A 95802-027! 

Remittance or purchase order must accompany order. Purchase orders 
without checks are accepted only from government agencies in California. 
Sales tax should be adde^j to all orders from California purchasers. 

A complete list of f ublications available from the Department, including 
apprenticeship instructional materials, may be obtained by writing to the 
address listed above. 

A list of approximately 100 diskettes and accompanying manuals, avail- 
able to member districts of the California Computing Consortium, may also 
be obtained by writing to the same address. 
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